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EMPRESAS IN LOPE DE VEGA’S WORKS 


MPRESAS are “coats of arms’ created for special occasions 
and symbolize an ideal, ambition, or cause. They are generally 
divided into two kinds: military and amorous. Military empresas 
are employed usually in battle to indicate the cause for which one 
is fighting. Included in this class are the personal badges of 
royalty, such as the columns of Carlos V. The second type, 
empresas de amor, called ‘devices’ in English, were employed in jousts, 
tourneys, and games of cafias and sortija. In these festivities the 
galén would paint on his shield a figure and motto that represented 
his love for a dama, or her attitude toward his suit. Occasionally 
the empresa was formed as a living tableau, in which several persons, 
suitably costumed, portrayed the desired figure. 

The empresa differs from the emblem in three principal ways: 
(1) it represents the aspiration of an individual; (2) it must refer 
only to the future; (3) its elements of image and motto are com- 
plementary, neither alone being sufficient to express the meaning. 
| The emblem, on the other hand, expresses a concept or moral of 
general application; it may refer to the past; and its motto is used 
only to clarify the meaning of the figures in it. Other differences, 
less significant, are given by Juan de Horozco y Covarrubias in 
Chapter xviii of his Emblemas morales. 

The purpose of this study is to present the various kinds of 
empresas employed by Lope de Vega and to consider their function, 


their sources, and what they may reveal in regard to the chronology 
of certain plays. 





Military Empresas 


The only historically verified empresas found in the large 
repertoire of Lope are the badges of Enrique [V, Fernando and 
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Isabel, and Carlos V. The most famous, perhaps, is that of the 
last named. 

The badge of Enrique IV is mentioned in El castigo del discreto 
in the following verses: 


en esta casa real 

donde puso Enrique Quarto 
la empresa de las granadas 

con la letra “dulce y agro,” 
vi a Hipélita, .. 


Professor Fichter has pointed out the appearance of this empresa 
in the dictionary of Sebastidn de Covarrubias,? but it is also found 
in the Emblemas morales of his brother Juan de Horozco y 
Covarrubias: ‘De los Reyes de Castilla algunos vsaron empresas, 
como fue el Rey don Enrique el Quarto, la granada abierta con el 
mole [sic] agro dulce, en que se mostraua la condicion que han de 
tener los principes en ser agros para los malos, y dulces para los 
buenos, como se vera en la emblema G hizimos desto.”’* — 

The empresa of Fernando V, “el Catélico,” is described in detail 
in a stage direction of Las grandezas de Alejandro: “‘Véase el yugo 
con los lazos colgados, dados los nudos como se pintan en las armas 
del rey D. Fernando; pero las cuerdas han de estar plateadas.”’ ¢ 
A little further on, Lope mentions it in verse: 


Este yugo y sus coyundas 
Tendran los reyes de Espafia 
Por empresa de tus hechos, 

Y por letra tus palabras... . 
Los reyes de Espafia dicen 

Que el yugo tendran por armas, 
Y por letra el “Tanto monta.” ° 


It appears again in another comedia: 


Cercada esté Santa Fe 

De mucho lienzo encerado, 
Y alrededor muchas tiendas 
De terciopelo y damasco. 


1 El castigo del discreto, ed. W. L. Fichter (New York, 1925), vv. 1539-43. 

* Tbid., p. 241. 

* Juan de Horozco y Covarrubias, Emblemas morales (Segovia: Juan de la 
Cuesta, 1589), fol. 45r. 

4 Las grandezas de Alejandro, Acad., VI, 345a. 

5 Ibid., p. 345b. 
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En la mas alta de todas, 

De brocado de tres altos, 

De atadas flechas y yugos 

Y de coyundas bordados, 

Se alojan los nobles Reyes 
Dofia Isabel y Fernando, 

Y luego la demas gente 

Por varias tiendas del campo.*® 


As a matter of fact, the arrows do not pertain to Fernando but to 
Isabel ; this is shown in a study by Manuel G. Simancas: “. . . en 
las leyes de la pragmdtica de 1497, donde se dispone cémo se han 
de labrar las monedas, ordenan los Reyes que en los reales, medios 
y cuartillos se pongan ‘de una parte nuestras Armas Reales, e de 
la otra parte la divisa del yugo de Mi el Rey, e la divisa de las 
flechas de Mi la Reina.’”’? 

The empresa of Carlos V even today forms part of the arms of 
Spain. It consists of two columns surrounded by the sea, and the 
motto “Plus ultra.””* The earliest work of Lope in which reference 
is made to this empresa is La francesilla, of 1596: 


Adiés, aledzar del Rey, 

mas famoso entre los hombres 
por las 4guilas del César, 

que al mundo plus ultra pone.’ 


Here only the motto is mentioned, but in another play of the same 
year the columns also are found: 


Gudardete el cielo, y tan dichoso seas, 
Que en tus columnas el Plus ultra veas.” 


The empresa is referred to in La Arcadia: “‘Aquel venerable viejo, 
en cuyo escudo relumbran dos Imperiales Aguilas entre las Colunas 
de Hercules, y la agua del mar Oceano, es el invictissimo Emperador 
Carlos Quinto.” " Lope does not mention the badge again for 


6 El cerco de Santa Fe, Acad., XI, 232a. 

7 “F] blas6én de los Reyes Catélicos y el primer escudo de Espafia,”’ Boletin 
de la Sociedad Espafiola de Excursiones, XII (1904), 191. 

8 V. Castafieda y Alcover, Arte del blasén (Madrid: V. Sudrez, 1923), p. 68. 

* Ac. N., V, 669b. The dates of plays given in this study are from S. G. 
Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “‘Comedias” (New York, 
1940). Only plays from their Tables I and II are considered. 

© Los comendadores de Cérdoba, Acad., XI, 283b. 

1 “Obras sueltas,” VI, 191. It is also mentioned in La Dragontea, ibid., 
III, 166. 
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twenty years; then he makes a slight allusion to it in La limpieza 
no manchada.” His last reference to it is in 1625, in El Brasil 
restituido: 

a Carlos quinto, el Hércules segundo, 

que las colunas excgedié de Espafia, 

ymitador baliente, que ponfa 

las de sus armas donde acaba el dia.” 


The empresas that follow are all fictitious. Painted on shields 
or banners, they represent the cause for which the bearer is fighting. 
Rarely do they serve to further the action of the play. Examples 
of this function will be seen further on. Generally the military 
empresas appear singly or in pairs; only once are they seen in a 
longer series. 

In El amigo por fuerza, Mauricio is ready to engage in single 
combat to defend his king against certain false accusations. He 
exhibits his empresa saying: 


Que en fe de que esto es ansf, 
traigo a la Verdad pintada 

con esta letra que dice: 

“Si es cierta, desnuda basta.” 


According to Lope, Paolo da Novi, a Genoese dyer who headed 
the revolt of Genoa against France, carried as his empresa a 
chameleon. Its meaning is explained in the following passage: 


Ha puesto en sus pendones vencedores 
con un camaleén una corona: 

dicen que por mudarse en las colores, 
que este animal imita a su persona, 
pues de tefiir en Génova vivia.'* 


Restori writes in regard to this passage : “Questo curioso particolare 
deve essere inventato da Lope; gli storici genovesi non ne fanno 


cenno.” '* The image of the chameleon is found in Emblem liii 
of Alciato.'” 


2 Acad., V, 417b. 
% El Brasil restituido, ed. Gino de Solenni (New York: Instituto de las 
, 1929), vv. 505-508. 

“4 Ac. N., III, 286a. 

18 Bl genovés liberal, Ac. N., VI, 128b. 

16 A. Restori, Genova nel teatro classico di Spagna (Genova: E. Oliveri, 1912), 
p. 24, note 2. (Offprint from Annuario dell’ Universita, 1912, pp. 21-63.) 

17 Andrea Alciato, Emblemata: Cum Clavdii Minois Diuionensis ad eadem 
commentariis (4th ed.; Lugduni Batavorum: Apud Franciscum Raphelengium, 
1591), p. 230. 
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John M. Hill and Mabel M. Harlan, in their edition of Peribdiez, 
have noted that the empresa described in that play has no historical 
foundation."® 

In La discordia en los casados, the king has accused his wife of 
infidelity. She, disguised as a soldier, comes to chailenge him, | 
bearing the empresa described in these verses: 


Las cubiertas del caballo 
negras sobre blanca tela, 
sembradas de letras de oro 
entre unas dagas y lenguas. 
Las letras decian ‘‘Mentis,”’ 
como que de su inocencia 
daba la cubierta indicio, 
pero era maldad cubierta.” 


There is only one example in the plays of Lope of military 
empresas described in series. In La nueva victoria de don Gonzalo 
de Cérdoba is found this group of four: 





Desta victoria lo sean 
Aquestos ocho estandartes: | 
Estos cuatro con empresas; 

Este naranjado tiene 

Tres rosas; dice la letra: 

ENTRE ESPINAS; significa, 

Por dicha, el premio en la guerra. 
Este con la mano armada, 

Que esta espada blanca muestra, 
Es del Bastardo Mansfelt ; 

Dice la letra, bien necia: 

POR LA LIBERTAD, y viene 

Contra el Imperio y la Iglesia. 
Este dice: POR LA PATRIA; 
Tiene en un ara sangrienta 

Un cordero degollado, 

Volviendo jaspe la piedra, 

Dicen que fué del Obispo, 

Que pienso que muerto queda. 
Este con el Minotauro, 

CON ESPERANZA Y PACIENCIA, 


es 


ate tenet 


p. 176, note to verse 2979. 
® Ac. N., II, 149b. 


: 
| 
18 Cuatro comedias, ed. John M. Hill and Mabel M. Harlan (New York, 1941), 
| 
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Que fué del Duque sajén, 

Pero no es justo que tenga 
Entretenido tan mal 

Tanto tiempo a Vuestra Alteza.” 


The histories of the Thirty Years’ War do not mention them; they 
are probably the products of Lope’s imagination. 

In El piadoso aragonés, the Prince don Carlos has taken the field 
to defend his father, the king, against the Infante don Fernando. 
To publicize his cause by means of an empresa, he makes use of a 
bit of natural history derived from Pliny.*! The empresa is de- 
scribed thus: 


Viene poderoso Marte, 
como dizen sus vanderas, 

a deffender a su padre: 
vna cigiiefia de plata 

en azules taffetanes 
tremola el viento, y la letra 
Agradezido a criarme, 

que dizen que, a la vejez, 

a sus padres estas aues 
piadosamente sustentan.” 


Alciato’s Emblem xxx concerns the same subject.” 

The two that follow, although not truly military empresas, are 
of importance to the plot of the plays. In Con su pan se lo coma, 
Celio, one of two brothers, goes to court and becomes a favorite 
of the king. As part of the festivities celebrating Celio’s marriage 
there is a game of sortija, in which the players show in their empresas 
the dislike and envy caused by Celio’s success. The latter describes 
and interprets the empresas to the king, one by one, until he reaches 
the last: 


La de este aventurero no me agrada. 
Trae pintado un hombre que, sentado 
en una mesa, tiene muchas joyas 

y debajo los pies en unos grillos 
hechos de unas culebras retorcidas. 


* Acad., XIII, 143b. 

% Pliny, Nat. Hist., X, 32.63. 

% El piadoso aragonés, ed. James Neal Greer, University of Texas Hispanic 
Studies, III (Austin, 1951), vv. 2044-53. 

% Op. cit., p. 154. 
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—jCémo dice la letra? 
—Ya la leo: 
“Con su pan se lo coma.’”’ * 


This is the climax of the play. The king becomes angry over this 
empresa, and Celio begins to lose favor and becomes disillusioned. 
He realizes the falsity of his position and ends by returning to his 
humble estate. 

An empresa in La batalla del honor serves to communicate the 
incommunicable. The King, enamoured of the Admiral’s wife 
Blanca, secretly visits her house. Unable to challenge his own 
king, the Admiral advises him of his awareness of the situation by 
sending him a sword and buckler as a present, as shown in these 
verses : 

. . . En presente te enbia 
esta rodela y espada. 
— Es cifra aquesta? 
—Pintada 
te muestra aqui su osadia. 
—j Que es agste? 
—Vn parayso, 
y en su puerta vn angel luego 
con vna espada de fuego. 
—Si no es malicia, es auiso. 
iY tiene letra? 
—En latin. 
—jQue dize tanto rigor? 
—Custos honoris, sefior. 
—Guarda del honor en fin.** 


Because of this empresa the characters change their tactics, and the 
plot unfolds in accordance with the new set of circumstances. 


Empresas of a military type are also found in Los Benavides and 
Mirad a quien alabdis. 


Empresas de amor 


Empresas of the amorous type were employed, as has been said, 
in jousts, tourneys, and other festivities. Their creation was an 
art, with rules for the proper formation of images and mottoes. 
There were two basic elements in the empresa: the image (called 


* Ac. N., IV, 321b. 
*6 La batalla del honor, ed. Robert K. Spaulding (Berkeley, 1934), vv. 1729-40. 
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cuerpo, cifra, invencién, or divisa), and the motto (alma, dnima, 
mote, or letra). Paolo Giovio states that, in order to be perfect, 
the empresa must fulfill five conditions: 


Prima giusta proportione d’anima & di corpo; Seconda, ch’ella non sia 
oscura di sorte, c’habbia mistiero della Sibilla per interprete a uolerla 
intendere; ne tanto chiara, ch’ogni plebeo l’intenda; Terza, che sopra 
tutto habbia bella uista, laqual si fa riuscire molto allegra, entrandoui 
stelle, soli, Lune, fuoco, acqua, arbori uerdeggianti, instrumenti mecanici, 
animali bizzarri, & uccelli fantastichi. Quarta non ricerca alcuna forma 
humana. Quinta richiede il motto, che é@ l’anima del corpo, & uuole 
essere communemente d’una lingua diuersa dall’idioma di colui, che fa 
l’impresa, per che il sentimento sia alquanto piu coperto: uuole anco 
essere breue, ma non tanto, che si faccia dubbioso; di sorte che di due 
6 tre parole quadra benissimo ; eccetto se fusse in forma di uerso, 6 intero, 
6 spezzato; Et per dichiarare queste conditioni, diremo, che la sopradetta 
anima & corpo s’intende per il motto, 4 per il soggetto; & si stima che 
mancando 0 il soggetto all’anima, 6 l’anima al soggetto, l’impresa non 
riesca perfetta.?* 


To these rules Horozco y Covarrubias adds five more, saying in 
his quaint style that: (6) “el proposito, y el intento sea bueno”; 
(7) “demas de ser bueno el proposito lo que para el se escogiere se 
procure que sea de manera que ni en la figura ni en la letra se pueda 
torcer”; (8) the empresa “tha de tener pocas figuras”; (9) “lo que 
en la empresa se representare ha de ser de cosa que esta por venir” ; 
(10) “quien tratare de empresa que aya de ser suya procure que lo 
sea de manera que no le puedan dezir que es de otro.” *” 

In Lope’s works empresas are found painted on shields and also 
in the form of tableaux. They occur singly and in series and may 
be narrated or staged. The various types are as follows: 

Single Shield, Narrated.—The first empresa of this type is found 
in La hermosura de Angélica: 


Iba a su lado Cardiloro fuerte, 

de luto negro y de dolor vestido, 

el negro escudo de una blanca muerte 
con una letra al rededor partido: 

No queda otro camino para verte, 

en la lengua de Fez dice el sentido, . . . 


*6 Paolo Giovio, Dialogo dell’ imprese militari et amorose, con un ragionamento 
di Messer Lodovico Domenichi (Vinegia: Gabriel Giolito, 1557), p. 6. 
*7 Horozco, op. cit., fols. 61r-63v. 
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y una medalla, en quien decian dos rocas, 
Hasta morir, en solas Eme y Ache. . . .78 


There is nothing subtle in this empresa, unless it be in the inter- 


pretation of the initials ‘‘Eme y Ache.” A similar figure appears 
in Pérez de Hita: 


El bravo Sarrazino llevava una divisa de un mar, y en ella un pefiasco 
combatido de muchas ondas, y una letra que dezfa: 

Tan firme esté mi fe como la roca 

que el viento y la mar siempre la toca.” 


A folkloric belief is seen in this empresa from El cordobés valeroso: 


Pero jqué pdxaro es éste? 
—Este es pdxaro celeste, 
que jamds deciende al suelo. 
— No tiene pies? 
—No, sefior. 

—Y jdice? 

—‘Siempre en el viento 
mi esperanza y pensamiento.” * 


This is the bird of Paradise. The Encyclopedia Britannica explains 
the origin of the superstition: ‘““The largest and one of the best 
known is the great bird of paradise (Paradisaea apoda), skins of 
which first reached Europe on Magellan’s ships. Prepared by 
natives who had cut off the legs, they were believed to have to fly 
continuously, to live in the sky high beyond human vision, the 
female incubating the egg on the hollowed back of the male.” ® 
Lope refers to this peculiar bird in other places, but not in empresas.* 
Other empresas of this kind appear in El hombre de bien, El primer 
Fajardo, and El mejor maestro el tiempo. 


28 La hermosura de Angélica, “Obras sueltas,”’ II, 291. We have underlined 
the verse beginning: “No queda . . . .” Neither Sancha’s edition nor that of 
Sainz de Robles (Obras escogidas [Madrid: Aguilar, 1946], II, 887) set it 
properly ; and the latter has poor punctuation. 

* Guerras civiles de Granada, ed. Paula Blanchard-Demouge (Madrid, 1913- 
15), I, 84. 

® El cordobés valeroso, ed. José F. Montesinos, TAE, VII (Madrid, 1929), 
vv. 600-605. 

t James Finlay Simmons, “Birds of Paradise,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
III, 14th ed. 

% Amar, servir y esperar, Ac. N., III, 238b-239a; La hermosura de Ang'lica, 
“Obras sueltas,”’ IT, 294. 
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Single Shield, Staged.—El valor de las mujeres contains a unique 
empresa. Instead of being painted on a shield, it is real—a dagger. 
Carlos, refusing to marry Lisarda, returned the marriage papers 
pierced through with a dagger. Lisarda, now disguised as a man, 
is about to engage in a duel to defend her honor. She carries the 
dagger and papers as her empresa, as shown in the stage direction: 
“‘(Sale Lisarda, armada; Tristén, por padrino, con una rodela, en que 
trae la daga clavada por la escritura . . . )’’.* As the play draws 
to a close, Lisarda threatens her sister with death unless the latter 
admits her guilt: 


Tu satisfacién aceten 

ella y el Duque; mas yo 

no puedo hasta que confiese 
Lucrecia que en todo cuanto 
dijo de su hermana miente, 
o esta daga ha de pasarle 

el pecho. .. . 

(Quttela de la rodela.)* 


This stage device must have had a great effect on the audience. 
The date of the play is 1613-18 (perhaps 1615-16). 

Shields in Series, Narrated.—The principal function of empresas 
presented in series is to high-light the description of the festivities 
in which they are displayed. In El cordobés valeroso, the King is 
explaining to the Queen the empresas of the caballeros as they pass: 


{Qué lleba en la adarga Zarte? 
—Un sol que va amaneciendo. 
—jDize la letra? 

—“En saliendo, 
se me pone en otra parte.” 
—jY Cayde? 

—Lleba un delfin. 
—jLa letra? 
—Siempre tormenta.” 
-—Bien dize. 
—Bien representa 
su amor, que es tormento en fin. 
Este es Rosarfe el baliente. 


% Ac. N., X, 15la. 
% Ibid., p. 152b. 
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— 4 Qué empresa la suya ha sido? 
—Este lleba un gierbo herido 

que bebe en aquella fuente. 

—Ya veo la fuente en medio, 

el cierbo y flecha sangrienta. 
{Qué es la letra y lo que yntenta? 
—‘Muero buscando remedio.” 
Vase el cierbo al agua herido 

y viene a morir alli.** 


Ordinarily, the principal figure (sun, dolphin, etc.) represents either 
the lady or the gallant’s love for her. Knowing this, it is easy to 
understand what the empresa signifies. In the last one, the stag is 
the gallant, his wound is from love, and the spring (his remedy) is 
his lady’s favor. The dolphin is used by Alciato in his Emblems 
exliii and elxvi** and is also found in the Cancionero of Hernando del 
Castillo.*7 The image of the stag occurs in Orlando furioso,** and 


in Petrarch’s sonnet “I dolci colli... .” * Abd-el-Kader Salza 
mentions these and also cites a verse from the Book of Psalms: 
“Sicut cervus desiderat ad fontes aquarum . . .”’ “ and an empresa 


of Gabriele Simeoni: 


Trova il cervio ferito al suo gran male 
Nel dittamo Creteo fido ricorso, 

Ma lasso (io I’ so) remedio né soccorso 
All’ amoroso colpo alcun non vale. 


It should be noted that these precedents are of the images alone; as 
empresas they are essentially creations of Lope de Vega. 

The empresas occurring in Del mal lo menos have the same 
function as others: to make vivid the description of the spectacle 


% TAE, VII, vv. 819-836. 

%¢ Op. cit., pp. 524, 587. 

37 Hernando del Castillo, Cancionero general (facsimile of Toledo, 1520 ed.; 
New York, 1904), fol. cxv verso. 

3% Canto XVI, Octava 3. 

* Francesco Petrarca, Canzoniere, ed. M. Scherillo (2nd ed.; Milano, 1908), 
p. 267. 

@ Pg, 42:1. 

“ Abd-el-Kader Salza, “Imprese e divise d’arme e d’amore nell’ Orlando 
furioso,” Giornale Siorico della Letteratura Italiana, XXXVIII (1901), 334. For 
the history of the theme of “‘el ciervo herido y la fuente” see Maria Rosa Lida, 
“Transmisién y recreacién de temas grecolatinos en Ja poesia lirica espafiola,” 
RFH, I (1939), 31-52. 
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or festivity. In this play, however, the last empresa of the series 
has a relationship with the plot. It is as follows: 


Ahora viene el espajiol. 
—Eso pretendo saber. 
—Dos guantes, sefior, trafa 
en un escudo y dos manos 
entre nubes y aires vanos, 
como que allé las perdfa. 
—Y la letra jqué decia? 
—“Las manos no merecf, 
y los guantes sf.” @ 


The king is jealous, thinking that it is the queen whom don Juan de 
Mendoza loves, because according to Octavio’s interpretation, the 
hands and gloves symbolize a very exalted person. The king’s 
actions after this are based on his suspicion and jealousy ; therefore, 
the empresa contributes to the development of the plot. 

Tableaux in Series, Narrated.—In order to make an empresa in 
the form of a tableau, the galdn dresses himself or his padrino so as 
to indicate the desired image or concept. The motto generally 
appears on a placard, banner, or streamer. The first example is 
from El Grao de Valencia: 


Tras éste y dos leones que las manos 
de un Cupidillo doman, Timbrio asoma, 
diciendo en unos versos castellanos: 
“Con tal blandura los rebeldes doma.”’ 
Don Claudio a dos salvajes inhumanos 
por padrinos y defensa toma, 
las armas blancas y la calza verde. 
—jLa letra? 

—“Entre éstos vive quien me pierde.” 
Malicia fué de sus parientes necios. . . . 
Alejandro salié con mil serpientes, 
carros, pefiascos, tigres y elefantes, 
con letras y epigramas diferentes. 
Admirando los ojos circunstantes 
echaron llamas de alquitran ardientes, 
y fueron sus padrinos dos gigantes, 
calzas y plumas blancas y leonadas, 
armas, espada y lanzas barnizadas. 


@ Ac. N., IV, 454a-b. 
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Entré un gallardo mozo que remata 

las riquezas y galas excesivas, 

con una calza azul turqui y de plata, 
bordadas unas ondas y aguas vivas, 

los blancos y turquis penachos ata 

con una cifra de su nombre altivas; 

la letra dice: “Entre éstas y por éstas.” “ 


The description of Cupid managing two lions recalls Alciato’s 
Emblem cv, which shews two lions drawing a chariot driven by 
Cupid.“ Lope mentions Alciato in his novel Guzmdn el Bravo in 
these words: “Qué bien pinté Alciato su [Love’s] fortaleza, o ya 
enfrenando leones, 0 ya rompiendo rayos.”’ *® 

Another series is found in El maestro de danzar.** Calderén’s 
play of the same title does not contain any empresas.‘ 

Lope’s pastoral novel, La Arcadia, contains a celebration some- 
what different from others. Instead of being a festive game of 
cafas or sortija, it is a “torneo del agua,” in which the participants 
decorate their boats in such a way that the “conceits’’ they wish to 
express are shown in a series of tableaux. Lope describes some 
twenty in all, of which only a few will be given here. One of the 
boats appears decorated as follows: 


La primera [barca] trahia en lugar del arbol, el que estimaba antigua- 
mente Colchos con su vellocino de oro en la popa, y dos dragones en el 
tronco, que juntamente con guardalle, eran los que con los agiles remos 
le movian, y que en Arcadia se llamaban Florindo y Tityro. En la popa 
venia Gaseno representando a Jason con un vestido antiguo de raso 
encarnado, passamanos de oro y armifios blancos. Los dragones en 
llegando dispararon fuego, y el pastor presenté a los jueces su letra, que 
decia assi : 

Grande fue el mar, grande el fuego, 

mas que los dos el amor, 

pero el premio fue mayor.“ 


In Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles there is a similar example of a 


serpent: “. . . entrava una muy grande serpiente . . . langando 
* Ac. N., I, 530a-b. 
“ Op. cit., p. 381. 


46 “Obras sueltas,” VIII, 212. 

46 Ac. N., XII, 477b-478a. 

‘7 A future study will treat of empresas in other Golden Age dramatists and 
certain “doubtful” plays attributed to Lope de Vega. 

48 “Obras sueltas,”” VI, 352. 
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de si mucho fuego . . . la serpiente se paré, lancando grandissimo 
fuego de si, de mucha coheterfa y piulas. . . .”* Another boat- 
man enters: “‘. . . trahia el habito y figura del gigante Polyphemo, 
que con el tostado lefio cegé Ulysses, parecia bier con los revueltos 
cabellos, que como hebras de oro tenia; un arbol gruesso en la una 
mano, y una mascara en el rostro, en que solo se via un pedazo de 
arbol sangriento que le passaba la frente. La letra que dié a los 
jueces decia assi: CON rInDUsTRIA.” © Alciato’s Emblem clxxi 
shows Ulysses blinding Polyphemus." An ambiguous motto 
leading to a discussion of the rules governing the formation of 
empresas is seen in the following: 


Azotando las aguas a toda priesa lleg6 una barca en forma de ballena, 
donde apenas se vian Floripeno y Faustulo remando. En la boca venia 
sentado Corydon con un vestido de tafetan blanco, y tarjeta y lanza 


doradas, y la letra que decia assi, aprovechando del mesmo nombre de 
la ballena: 


De tormento 
y vacia de contento. 
Los sabios jueces, y discretos circunstantes comenzaron a discurrir por 
el mote de Corydon en materia de Empresas, Symbolos, Emblemas y 
Hieroglyphicas, queriendo reprehender el haverse aprovechado del cuerpo 
de la empresa para el alma de las palabras del mote, cuyas leyes hasta 


ahora han tenido tanta licencia, quanta ha sido la ignorancia de sus 
duefios.* 


This dispute over the use of the “body” for part of the “‘soul’’ of 
the empresa is a rather hair-splitting question not adequately defined 
in Giovio’s rules. In Obras son amores occurs a similar case; both 
will be discussed in the following division. None of the empresas 
in the Arcadia are significant in themselves. The whole passage 
is no more than a description of the festival celebrating the marriage 
of Salicio and Belisarda. 

The series found in El padrino desposado provides another 
instance of Lope’s technique: the abundant use of color, in other 
passages as well as in empresas: 


{Qué librea sacé? 
—Gallarda y rica, 


* Op. cit., I, 90. 

® “Obras sueltas,” VI, 353. 

5! Alciato, op. cit., p. 601. 

&® “Obras sueltas,”’ VI, 354-355. 
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que anduvo en todo liberal y franco. 
—(Y las colores? 
—Encarnado y blanco. .. . 
—{Trujo invencién? 
—La de un pefiasco y suelo, 
por lo que en él y en sus salvajes hizo, 
libr6é un enano que de plata y vello 
llevé vestido, y tanto satisfizo 
cuanto de su valor promete el nombre. . . 
El primero de todos fué un tudesco, 
que dejé para ahora reservado 
por hablarte del Conde. 
—Bien le ensalza. 
—{jLlevé su traje? 
—Y blanca y negra calza. 
— {i Quién era? 
—El sefior de Piedrabuena. 
— {Qué lleva por cimero? 
—Hasta los cielos 
su empresa ilustre, de penachos llena, 
el buitre de los Reyes sus abuelos. . . . 
Pero salieron nueve de la fama, 
a quien la fama del valor se debe, . . . 
— {Qué llevaban en ellos? 
—El trofeo 
de sus armas igual a su decoro: 
a Josué, David, al Macabeo, | 
el sol, la arpa, el elefante de oro, 
Artus el cuervo, entonces semideo, 
a Carlos de las lises el tesoro, 
el mundo al Macedén, y asf a los otros.® 


Those who are made up to represent the ‘‘Nine Worthies” carry | 
their respective identifying badges, resulting in a series of empresas 
within empresas. 
Shields and Tableaux Together in Series, Narrated.—The only 
difference between this division and the preceding is that some 
empresas are painted on shields instead of being more elaborately 
constructed. Empresas of this classification are found in Los 
muertos vivos™ and in Obras son amores, to which the following 
passage belongs: 





8 Ac. N., VIII, 289a-290a. 
4 Ac. N., VII, 649b. 
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Con misica y aplauso entré Finardo, 
de amarillo y azul, aventurero, 

tan bizarro y gal4n como gallardo. 
—jLlevaba empresa? 

—Un sol con un lucero; 
la letra dié su primo Belisardo: 
“Con él vengo a nacer y con él muero”’. 
—Buena letra. 

—Lucero, en fin, se llama, 
que nace y anochece con su dama. . . . 
Calza encarnada y una blanca liga 
sac6é Rugero, y el arnés, que dora 
de mil estrellas, tan luciente y claro 
que pudiera servir de antorcha a Faro. 
Una T grande en un escudo hacia 
la letra, y puesto alrededor, “adora”’ 
“que te adora,” parece que decfa, 
para decir que adora en su Teodora. 
—jQué grosero blasén Ruger trafa! 
En fin, las leyes de la empresa ignora. 
—Bien puede disculparle el ser casado. 
—De ser discreto, no; de enamorado.* 


Here we have another empresa that uses the “body’’ for the “‘soul,”’ 
as in La Arcadia. Lope apparently had in mind the following 
passage from Giovio: 


Non lascieré di dirui, che sarebbe troppo gran cantafauola, il uoler tassar’ 
i difetti dell’ imprese, che son comparse & questo Secolo, composte da 
sciocchi, & portate da ceruelli busi; come fu quella di quel fiero Soldato 
(per non dir ruffiano) Bastiano del Mancino; ancor che 4 quel tempo 
fusse nome honorato fra spadaccini: che usd di portare nella berretta una 
picciola suola di scarpa con la lettera T, in mezzo, & una perla grossa in 
punta di detta suola, uolendo che s’intendesse il nome della sua dama 4 
questo modo, Magherita [sic] te sola di cor’ amo. 

Vn’ altro suo concorente chiamato Pan molena, fece il medesimo, po- 
nendo oro di martello in cambio di cuoio, perche s’intendesse, Margherita 


te sola adoro, stimando che fusse maggiore efficacia d’ Amore |’adorare, che 
di cuore amore [sic ].** 


Tableaux in Series, Staged—There are only two plays in this 
classification: Los torneos de Aragén, of 1597, and Los palacios de 


§ Ac. N., VIII, 180a-b. 
5¢ Op. cit., p. 11. 
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Galiana, dated 1597-1602. The stage directions make it clear that 
the empresas were to be displayed. The passage from the first play 
is as follows: 


(Suene una caja de la otra parte, y entren por el palenque Ramiro, mante- 
nedor, con dos salvajes, que traerén un drbol, y sobre él una féniz; el Duque 
Arnaldo, por padrino; y en el palo del drbol, un rétulo de letra grande y un 
leén atado al pie.) 
Don Ramiro es, Condestable, 
el que mantiene. 
—Es galan. 
—Ya, sefior, la letra os dan. 
—La invencién es agradable. 
(Lee Bermudo) 
“Es dofia Blanca la fénix 
que atada al rey de Leén 
son gloria y luz de Aragén.” . . 
(Entre el Conde Balduino, Carlos por padrino, y una de mascara y un galén, 
asidos a dos listones que traerdé el Conde, atados a los brazos, como que tiran 
dél. Dé la letra, y lean:) 
“Mujer y amigo tiraron; 
fuf al amigo, y porque fuf, 
no la hallé cuando volvi.” .. . 
(Torneen de picas y espadas y martillos, y arrimdndose, salga Celso, 
apadrindndole Estela, ya vestida de dama, con un velo en la cara, y un Paje, 
con el vestido de loco atado a una lanza. Dé la letra, y lean:) 
“Mascara fué mi locura; 
mis mudanzas acabé, 
y en mujer me transformé.” .. . 
(Torneen como el primero, y entre Marcela, con dos enanos por padrinos, y 
Dinardo, con un bastén. Dé la letra, y lean:) 
“El que por causa ninguna 
se ausenta del bien que tiene, 
iqué piensa hallar cuando viene?” 


In Los palacios de Galiana are found the following stage directions: 


Entre un padrino y caja, y una pefia detrds, que llegada al puesto, se 
abra en cuatro partes, y quede Dudén debajo, tafiéndose chirimfas. . . . 
Tras un padrino traigan un carro, dos leones y una silla, sentado Carlos, 
y una mujer detrds, que le llevaba asido en una cadena... . 

Entre el conde Arnaldo, cuyo padrino traiga un vestido todo lleno de 
mascaras. . . 


57 Los torneos de Aragén, Ac. N., X, 36a-b. 
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Torneen, y éntre Armelina con un padrino en figura de los celos, tornee, 
y diga luego el Duque: .. .* 


Thornton Wilder has shown that Los palacios de Galiana was 
sold to Baltasar Pinedo,” and that Pinedo owned a lion for a season 
or two.” He and his wife, Juana de Villalba, had principal roles 
in Los torneos de Aragén, the part of the mujer varonil being specially 
written for her.“ This play was performed in 1598," in which year 
Pinedo left Gaspar de Porras and formed his own company. The 
presence of a lion and a “mujer varonil” in Los palacios de Galiana 
suggests that its date may be 1599, although it cannot be proved 
that Pinedo did not possess a lion later than that year. 


Repeated Empresas 


Certain images are repeated in more than one play, generally in 
those written during the same period, if not in the same year. This 
indicates that, in his rapid improvisation, Lope consciously or un- 
consciously made use of material already employed. 

The image of a prisoner as an empresa is seen in El tirano 
castigado, 1599, and in El mayorazgo dudoso, 1598-1603: 


Humildes valles y altos montes pueblan 
hidalgos caballeros y pastores, 

cuyas banderas hasta el sol anieblan; 

en una vi, sefior, de las mejores, 

pintado al Duque preso, que decia 

la letra: ‘Hasta que mueran los traidores.” * 


Que sus banderas azules 

vi yo quedar tremolando, 
con tu imagen en prisiones 
y un sol esparciendo rayos. 
En ardbigo una letra 

cerca las orlas y cabos, 


58 Acad., XIII, 201a-b. 

® “New Aids toward Dating the Early Plays of Lope de Vega,” Varia 
Variorum. Festgabe fiir Karl Reinhardt (Minster/K6ln: Béhlau Verlag, 1952), 
p. 195. 

® “Lope, Pinedo, Some Child-Actors, and a Lion,” RPh., VII (1953), 22 

* Tbid., p. 19; “New Aids .. . ,” p. 198. 

®F. de B. San Roman, Lope de Vega, los cémicos toledanos y el poeta sastre 
(Madrid: Imprenta Géngora, 1935), p. 33, doc. 47; p. 34, doc. 50. 

% El tirano castigado, Ac. N., 1X, 757b. 
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diciendo: “Tarde amanece, 
pero daré luz temprano.” “ 


In three plays Lope employs an empresa that consists of two 
hands holding a snake, and in all three the snake represents Envy. 
The first is La varona castellana, of 1599: 


En un pendén carmesf 

Trae el de Aragén su empresa, 
Que es dos manos que divide 
Una revuelta culebra, 

Y un cuchillo por encima 

Que le parte la cabeza, 

Y diciendo: ‘En una muchas,” 
En once géticas letras. 

Yo no sé lo que amenaza, 
Pero sé que muestra en ellas 
Que alguna envidia aparté 

Su mano y la de la Reina, 

Y que, cortando su cuello, 
Los demds cortados quedan, 
Lo que piensa hacer su espada 
. En aquesta injusta guerra.* 





The second, dated 1599-1602, is Los muertos vivos: 





Entré el Marqués Lucindo de encarnado, 
una culebra entre dos manos puesta: 
“Invidia,’”’ dice en un cartel dorado, 
“Est& la gloria de mi bien opuesta.” * 


And the third, La ocasién perdida, 1599-16083 : 


Conocf los envidiosos, 

y en pajizos tafetanes, 

entre dos manos asidas, 

puse por la envidia un dspid.*’ 


The use of this empresa seems to suggest that the dates of Los muertos 
vivos and La ocasién perdida might be closer to 1599 than to 1602 
or 1603. 


% El mayorazgo dudoso, Ac. N., VII, 497a. 
8 Acad., VIII, 240b. 
8 Ac. N., VII, 649b. 
* Ac. N., VIII, 209a. 
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The figure of a helping hand is repeated in two plays. In El 
gran Duque de Moscovia, the empresa is given in a stage direction 
first, showing that it was to be displayed: 


Salen capitanes y soldados, y sacan una bandera con un sol que una mano 
saca de unas nubes, y hay algunas aves huyendo. . . . 
La empresa de la bandera 
Me da a entender. 
—Rey famoso, 
Deste sol que ves aquf, 
Mi nuevo oriente se arguya, 
Porque aquella mano es tuya 
Que me saca al mundo ansi. 
Los nublados son mis graves 
Penas y rotos vestidos. 
Destos rayos esparcidos 
Van huyendo aquellas aves: 
Buhos y mochuelos son, 
Y otras que de noche vuelan, 
Que apenas el sol recelan, 
Cuando huyen. 
—La invencién 
Es como de ingenio tal. 
La letra dice... 
—“En naciendo.” 
—Todo el pensamiento entiendo, 
Digno de un pecho Real. 
Muestra que Boris, tirano, 
Y los que le dan favor, 
Han de huir del resplandor 
Del sol que saca esta mano: 
De manera que, en naciendo 
Su luz, el vuelo les quita.* 


This play is believed to be of 1606. A similar figure appears in 
Don Juan de Castro (primera parte), dated 1604-08 : 


Reparé en las armas luego 

Deste escuadrén, que al sol ciego 
Dejaba en el verde llano 

Con su luz, y era una mano 
Sacando un alma de un fuego.” 


% Acad., VI, 635a. 
® Acad., XIV, 70b. 
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Su empresa no fué entendida, 
Que era un brazo que sacaba 
Del fuego del purgatorio 

Un alma con oro y plata.” 


Aquella misma divisa, 

Mano, letras, alma y llamas, 

Porque las letras decfan : 

“Esta es la deuda y la paga”’; . . .” 


The source of this play, already indicated by Entwistle, is the 
chivalresque novel Oliveros de Castilla,” in which there is no empresa; 
only the colors worn by Oliveros each day of the tournament. 

Plays of different dates occasionally have the same empresa. 
The image of the sphinx appears in Del mal lo menos, of 1604-09 
(probably 1606-09, perhaps 1608) : 


Sacé una esfinge Roberto. 
—Ya lavi. jQué alma le dié? 
—Medio verso del Petrarca, 
que todo el sentido abarca. 
—jCémo? 

—‘“Intendame chi po.’’” 


The entire verse of Petrarch is: “‘Intendami chi pd ch’ i’ m’intend’ 
io.” Itis from his Canzone XI beginning: ‘‘Mai non vo’ pid cantar 
com’ io soleva.” The play was published in Parte 1X in 1617.75 
The sphinx appears again, with the other half of the verse, in La 


vengadora de las mujeres, 1615-20: 


Sobre las armas, una esfinge bella, 
cuya letra decia: “Yo me entiendo,”’ 
llevaba airoso. . . .7° 


This suggests that this play was written after Lope had again read 
Del mal lo menos in preparing it for publication, that is, in 1617. 


” Tbid., p. 77a. 

1 Tbid., p. 77b. 

7 William J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in the Literatures of the Spanish 
Peninsula (London, 1925), p. 214. 

73 Ac. N., IV, 454a. 

% Petrarca, op. cit., p. 138. 

7 Hugo A. Rennert, The Life of Lope de Vega (New York: Stechert, 1937), 
p. 429. 

7 Ac. N., XIII, 639b. 
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The phenix is found in Los torneos de Aragén, already quoted, 
and appears again in Obras son amores: 


... Un Fénix. 

—jQué comtin empresa! 
—No mucho; con la letra, cuando midas 
el sentido al amor, que amar confiesa: 
““Muero mil veces para dar mil vidas.” 7” 


Obras son amores is dated 1613-18; Los torneos de Aragén was 
printed in Parte IV, 1614.7* Again it seems that Lope got the 
idea from having read an earlier play. The same empresa appears 
in Amor con vista, 1626; in this case it can be attributed to its 
being such a “comtin empresa.” That it was so is shown by Salza, 
who cites three works that list “circa settanta imprese con la 
fenice.” ™ 

The function of empresas in the development of the plot has been 
pointed out earlier. The explanation of the repetition of empresas 
seems valid also for their functional use. Two of the plays in which 
these functional empresas appear are of the same date: La batalla 
del honor, 1608, and Del mal lo menos, 1606-09 (perhaps 1608). On 
writing the third, Con su pan se lo coma, 1612-15, Lope had probably 
read again La batalla del honor, published in Parte VI in 1615.* 
This explanation does not contradict the limits given by Morley 
and Bruerton: “1612-15 (probably 1613-14).” 

There is an image that occurs many times in Lope’s works and 
seems to represent one of the fundamentals of his ideology. It 
consists of a wolf or lion, and a lamb; the former symbolizing 
strength or power, the latter weakness and innocence. Sometimes 
the lion is shown submissive at the feet of the lamb; other times the 
lamb overcomes the lion or wolf, or saves it from some danger. 

The earliest instance of this “lion-lamb’” image occurs in El 
perseguido, 1590, the lamb element being represented by “‘un nifio 
Amor”: 

Y jpondré mi empresa en ellas? 
—Y jcudl es? 
—Un nifio Amor 


™ Ac. N., VIII, 180a. 

78 Rennert, op. cit., p. 426. 
” Ac. N., X, 616a. 

® Op. cit., p. 348. 

%! Rennert, op. cit., p. 427. 
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Que un leén tiene a sus pies. 
Mas ponte ti vencedor, 

Y entre los pies un francés, 
Que ser4 empresa mejor. 


101 


The image is developed further in El soldado amante (probably 


1593-95) in two military empresas: 


un fiero le6n furioso, . . . 
a una tierna corderilla 
viene desgarrando el pecho, 
porque la trae con las ufias, 
presa humilde a un leén tan fiero; 
y entre la sangre que corre, 
brufie de oro sobre negro, 
unas letras esculpidas, 

de su arrogancia concepto: 
“Escocia,”’ dice el leén, 
sobre el erizado cerro, 

y “Olanda,” la corderilla, 
en medio del pecho tierno.* 


Conde, advertid esta traza; 
pintad luego en mi bandera 
que a un leén una cordera 
con su boca despedaza. 
Poned al leén rendido, 

y a la cordera, famosa: 
“Rodiana, vitoriosa ; 
Dinacreonte, vencido.”’ * 





In El blasén de los Chaves, 1599, the lion element is a dragon, 


the empresa is Chaves’ : 


Un cordero coronado 
Que tiene muerto un dragén; 
La letra dice: “Esto espero.’ ** 


His opponent, Aspramonte, bears a lion as his empresa, as is revealed 
by Chaves’ question: “jDfceslo por el le6n/Que has trafdo por 


% Acad., XV, 449b. 
& Ac. N., IX, 557b. 
% Ibid., p. 558a. 

% Acad., XI, 458b. 
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blas6n?” ** In the same play the concept of the submissive lion 
appears, although not as an empresa: 


Leones he visto yo 

A los pies de Francia ovejas. 
—E]l dia que Francia es dama, 
Y algdn espafiol leén 

Por mujer la adora y ama, 
Rendido por aficién, 

Oveja a sus pies se llama.*’ 


Another empresa appears in La fe rompida, together with the 
cause of its creation: 


Lucinda, aquella aldeana 

reina del monte Partenio, 

el mds famoso de Arcadia, 

tu felicisimo reino, 

donde una vez te perdiste 

y donde su brazo tierno 

te libré con un venablo 

de tres enemigos fieros, 

en cuya casa 0 cortijo 

gozaste su hermoso cuerpo, 
dandole, como se dice, 

palabra de casamiento; .. . 

al alto monte se ha vuelto, 

donde hablando con valor 

a su viejo padre Aurelio, . . . 

han juntado dos mil hombres .. . 
que, con hondas y ballestas 

y jabalinas de acero, 

la van siguiendo a la orden 

debajo de un pendén negro, 

donde lleva por divisa 

un lobo que estén mordiendo 

tres leones inhumanos, 

a quien defiende un cordero. 
Después parece que el lobo | 
le paga mal el bien hecho, | 
con una letra que dice: 

“Ingrato, de ti me quejo.”’ ** 





* Tbid., p. 459a. 
87 Ibid., p. 430b. 
8 Ac. N., V, 571b. 
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Years later, in La ventura sin buscalla, 1606-12, the three figures 
appear in different roles: 


Poned en una bandera 

un lobo que a una cordera 
quiere matar, y un leén 
que con real corazén 

la ampara, libra y espera.® 


In La batalla del honor, 1608, the Admiral is complaining about 
the King’s attentions to his wife, Blanca. The King is the eagle, 
Blanca the lamb: 


iQ ayer sirbais alcorzada, 
vna caxa de perada, 

ya fuera vn veneno frio, 
y en el circulo y esfera 
de aquel acucar mortal 
este vn aguila real 

a los pies de vna cordera! 
Bien la gifra conozi 

q dize en lengua latina 
quid ultra... .™ 


Another representation of a king at a woman’s feet (the sub- 
missive lion) is seen in Jerusalén conquistada. King Alfonso is in 
love with Leonor, the sister (or daughter) of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, and displays the figure of a lion, representing himself. 
There is no lamb to symbolize the woman: 


En la celada entre las plumas lleva 

a una coluna fuertemente asido 

un leén, que humilde respetarla prueba, 
con estas letras: A Leonor rendido.™ 


The lion-lamb concept, expressed in the form of empresas in 
seven of Lope’s works, seems to be derived, in part if not entirely, 
from the Biblical verse: ‘‘Habitabit lupus cum agno. .. .”" That 
it formed a permanent part of the poet’s thought is indicated by a 
letter written by him to the Duke of Sessa in 1628. Mentioning 
that the police had entered a convent in pursuit of a fugitive, Lope 


8 Ac. N., X, 269b. 

© Vy. 1274-83. 

% Jerusalén conquistada, ‘“‘Obras sueltas,” XIV, 457. 
% Tsa. 11: 6. 
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says: ‘El delito es grande; pero jqué culpa tienen los ynocenies? 
Mas jqudéndo no la tuvieron los corderos de la hambre de los 
lobos?” * It seems that, for Lope, the whole world was divided 
into two kinds: the lambs, weak and innocent; and the lions (or 
wolves), powerful and, at times, ferocious and evil. Cervantes has 
don Quijote say: ‘‘Aquel caballero que allf ves de las armas jaldes, 
que trae en el escudo un leén coronado, rendido a los pies de una 
doncella, es el valeroso Laurcaleco....’™ It may be just a 
coincidence, or it may be another of those elusive “sinénimos 
voluntarios.”’ 

In conclusion, this study shows that Lope used many empresas, 
generally military or amorous in character, in 42 plays and four 
non-dramatic works, over a period of 37 years, from 1589 to 1626. 
The empresas may be used singly or in series, and be narrated or 
displayed on the stage. In only three plays do they have a direct 
connection with the plot: Del mal lo menos, La batalla del honor, 
and Con su pan se lo coma. Occasionally Lope repeats the same 
empresa in different plays. This usually occurs in plays of the same 
date; but in some cases, he seems to make conscious or unconscious 
use of an empresa from an earlier play published at the time of 
writing the new one. Asa rapid improviser, he would use whatever 
material came to his mind, and that would likely be something he 
had recently read. His favorite image seems to be that which 
shows friendship between natural enemies, that is, the lion-lamb 
image. Among the possible sources are the Bible and the works 
of Pliny, Petrarch, Ariosto, Alciato, Simeoni, Giovio, the Cancionero 
of Hernando del Castillo, and Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles. 
However, it would be perhaps more accurate to say that Lope’s 
empresas are derived from his general stock of knowledge, acquired 
through his wide reading, rather than from any specific source. 


WarrEN T. McCreapy 
University of Toronto 


* Epistolario de Lope de Vega Carpio, ed. A. G. de Amezia (Madrid, 1935-43), 
IV, 106. 
% Don Quijote, I, 18. 











A REPLY TO DESHUMANIZACION—BAROJA ON THE 
ART OF THE NOVEL 





N spite of the mention by Ortega at the beginning of Ideas sobre 
la novela (1925) of the argument with Baroja which led him to | 
formulate his ideas, the difference of opinion between them has 
aroused little attention. It began, quite privately, with the publi- 
cation by Baroja in 1917 of his volume of Pdginas escogidas which i | 
contained, by way of introduction, a short manifesto of his ideas 
on the technique of the novel. Conversations with Ortega ensued. 
The latter defied Baroja to state his views more fully, criticising | 
the apparent indiscipline of his method and lack of forethought at | | 
the moment of setting pen to paper. 

In the following year, therefore, Baroja introduced into Las 
horas solitarias an essay entitled Sobre la manera de escribir novelas 
in which, after referring to Ortega’s criticism, he amplified the 
introduction to the earlier volume. And here for the present the 
matter rested. 

The debate was renewed, however, some years later, with the 
appearance, just before the publication by Ortega of La des- 
humanizacién del arte, of a further essay by Baroja in El Sol, later 
included in the second edition of El tablado de Arlequin under the 
title Sobre la técnica de la novela (but not reproduced in the Obras | 
completas). In the interval Baroja appeared to have changed his 
mind. On the question of technique he professes conversion to 
Ortega’s way of thinking. The second sentence of the article 
contains the interesting remark: ‘. . . he intentado emplear un 
tempo lento como dice Ortega y Gasset,’’ and goes on to proclaim 
“una mayor preocupacién sobre el arte de novelar.’’ This article 
has always been something of an enigma. A very detailed and 
brilliant analysis of the novel to which it refers (Las figuras de cera) 
by Corpus Barga! fails to reveal in it the slightest application of 
Ortega’s principles; the reverse is rather the case. 


Almost at once Ortega published his celebrated La des- 
humanizacién del arte e ideas sobre la novela. In the opening 





1Corpus Barga, “Una novela de Pio Baroja,” Revisia de Occidente, VIII 
(1925), 106-125. 
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paragraph of the Ideas he alludes to Baroja’s essay and to “algunas 
conversaciones que sobre las condiciones actuales de este género 
literario [the novel] hemos tenido.” Here, evidently, was his own 
point of departure. 

Until this time, at any rate as far as the novel had been con- 
cerned, Ortega had been anything but an advocate of dehumanised 
technique. Twenty years earlier, at the start of his literary career, 
he had found fault with Valle-Inclén on these very grounds (I, 
27).2, Subsequently he had declared roundly that the essential 
theme of art is always man (I, 366, 391). More especially, de- 
claring himself to be ‘un aficionado de las cosas humanas,”’ he had 
praised Baroja on the grounds that “‘equivale, él sélo, a todo un 
laboratorio de humanidades’”’ (II, 82). 

In fact, when one compares Ortega’s view of literature prior to 
1920 with that which he exposes in La deshumanizacién del arte 
five years later, when his thought can be said practically to have 
been given a new framework, it is hard to avoid the suspicion that 
the later view is derived at least as much deductively from the theories 
of El tema de nuestro tiempo and Espafia invertebrada (in the first 
of which it had received a prior formulation) as inductively from 
reading. The remark, “por otra parte el arte joven contribuye 
también a que los ‘mejores’ se conozcan y reconozcan entre el gris 
de la muchedumbre y aprendan su misién’”’ (III, 194) surely cor- 
roborates this view. 

Equally the theory represents the last stage of Ortega’s quarrel 
with that form of art which is nourished by “lived reality.”” Against 
art of this sort Ortega had fired some random shots even in the 
Meditaciones del Quijote denying interest to Sancho and sundry 
other characters as they would be in the flesh. Don Quijote 
himself, one notices, is prudently not included in this curious 
statement of opinion. 

What is evident is that the idea of dehumanisation originally 
adumbrated in Musicalia (II, 229-238), whatever its relevance to 
modern art and literature, very conveniently harmonised two prior 
chains of thought by providing a new generation of mayores with a 
novel and distinguishing aesthetic outlook. 

Baroja’s response was immediate and characteristic. In spite 
of their friendship and Baroja’s professed admiration of Ortega, 
two men more radically different in temperament and opinion could 


? All references to Ortega are to his Obras completas (Madrid, 1946-47). 
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hardly be visualized. It is scarcely surprising therefore that on 
publishing the sequel to Las figuras de cera Baroja executed a nimble 
volte-face and appended a prologue which re-stated, with customary 
emphasis, his own opposing view. It had been familiar to readers 
since Camino de perfeccién: “El arte . . . es la vida. Todo lo 
demas, eso de la técnica y del estudio, todo eso es m ” (VI, 312). 
Substantially it is true to say that, with two major reservations, 
Baroja and Ortega are wholly at variance. To begin with, Baroja 
is opposed to theory itself as such. For him thought is only possible 
in terms of prejudice. On any number of occasions in his work he 
openly attacks the concept of objectivity and specifically insists 
that it is never more illusory than in the field of aesthetics. Ortega’s 
declaration that in the artistic process ‘‘objetivamos el suceso real’”’ 
seems to him an absurdity. Thus he proclaims what is, for him, 
the unusually tolerant doctrine that an exclusive concept of art, 
such as he detects in Ortega, is misguided; the ‘classical and aca- 
demic,’ in his own words, exists side by side with the ‘anarchistic 
and romantic,’ the Dionysiac and the Apollonian rub shoulders 
amicably. This should remind us to deal carefully with his attacks 
on ‘technique.’ Contrary to first impressions, a close study of the 
texts confirms the implications of his article in El Sol. He has no 
objection to ‘technique’ in the abstract (i.e., to formal construction 
and use of set stylistic effects) so far as the novel is concerned, and 
was prepared to change his mind about it. We now find him ad- 
mitting its acceptability, provided that it rises naturally from the 
author’s manner “sin proponérselo.”” The real enemy of artistic 
creation is conscious technique which kills spontaneity ; the natural, 
he had once written, is an aspect of the beautiful. Spontaneity is, 
in fact, Baroja’s central doctrine and the chief point in which he 
opposes Ortega. In contrast to the latter’s principal contention 
that the “realidad vivida”’ of life and the “realidad contemplada”’ 
of art are at opposite extremes, he insists that art is a spontaneous 
creation arising directly out of ‘lived reality’ that is, observation 
of experience, on three planes. 
1) Sedimentary Impressions 





El escritor, sobre todo el novelista, tiene un fondo sentimental que forma 
el sedimento de su personalidad. . . . Todos los novelistas tienen este 
sedimento aprovechable que es en parte como la arcilla con la que 
construyen sus mufiecos y en parte como la tela con la que hacen las 


* All references to Baroja are to his Obras completas (Madrid, 1946). 
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bambalinas de sus escenarios. . . . En ese fondo sentimental del escritor 
han quedado y han fermentado sus buenos y sus malos instintos, sus 
recuerdos, sus éxitos, sus fracasos. De ese fondo el novelista vive 
(IV, 325). 


This inner framework of personal experience, acquired in Baroja’s 
own case, in the impressionable years between ten and twenty-three, 
is for him the fundamental conditioning factor of the novel. Con- 
scious technique is powerless to modify it and can only distort it. 
It is the inner reality of the novel, from which the organization and 
meaning of the work ultimately and intuitively derive. Art, for 
Baroja, is thus not, as it is for Ortega, “‘a matter of a perspective 
opposed to that which we use spontaneously in life’”’ but the reverse: 
a matter of spontaneously re-applying to reality a personal per- 
spective which the artist has acquired from earlier contact with it. 
Why this should produce a novelist in one man and not in another 
Baroja is at a loss to say. “Lo tnico que sabemos es que para 
hacer novelas se necesita ser novelista y aun esto no basta” (IV, 
324). 

2) “El Trampolin de la Realidad”’ 

If the link between creation and experience is as close as Baroja 
suggests, it follows that the one will tend to depend upon the other 
and the inventive, imaginative faculty remain subordinate. This 
is in fact the case as Baroja sees it. In an article in Insula (no. 82) 
and also in conversation with the present writer he strongly criticised 
Galdés for having introduced into one of the Episodios a description 
of a town which he had never in fact visited. On a wider plane, 
Unamuno was rather severely dealt with on the score of his having 
produced works of ‘pure invention,’ a procedure dismissed by 
Baroja as simply stupid. 

So he describes his own novels as “‘de observacién de la vida,” 
and elsewhere as “reportaje.”” For him the substance of the novel 
must consist, as far as possible, of “‘cosas vistas,” and its descrip- 
tions arise from direct impression. In this respect, he confesses, 
the only difference between his technique and that of the Naturalists 
is that he does no work actually on the spot. He does, however, 
make one important reservation : ‘“No sé si puedo llamarme realista 

. no sé lo que es la realidad” (V, 414). But even this does not 
greatly signify; whether or not it is possible to achieve absolute 
realism, the chief thing, for Baroja, is to stay fast anchored to 
experience. 
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3) The Human Unit 

“Para m{i,”’ Baroja wrote in Vitrina pintoresca, ‘en la literatura 
no hay mas que la unidad humana con su identificacién, su nombre, 
apellido, temperamento y demas circunstancias”’ (V, 715). 

Here, more than anywhere else, Baroja and Ortega are at odds. 
In contrast to the latter’s “‘asco a lo humano,” everything in Baroja 
revolves around the human. Each of his novels might have been 
written to refute Ortega’s doctrine. The very center of his tech- 
nique is the flow of ‘human units’ against a biographical background ; 
the very novel which is supposed to show Ortega’s influence (Las 
figuras de cera) contains in its relatively few pages no less than one 
hundred and ten separate and identifiable characters. 

Art, for Ortega, is contemplation; for Baroja, the creation of 
that same identification of the reader with the fictional personage 
to which Ortega denies aesthetic value. In the face of the latter’s 
contempt for an art which causes to “suffer and be glad at human 
destinies,” Baroja proclaims: ‘‘A mf, me parece una superioridad 
la de un ptblico de teatro o de libro que pueda llorar o refr. En 
ello esté toda la literatura” (V, 839). For him all artistic values 
are ultimately human values; the rest is merely fetishism—the 
superstitious worship of ‘Art.’ Ortega’s ideal of an art of the mi- 
nority he dismisses as sour grapes, along with the idea of a reduction 
in the degree of dramatic interest permissible in the novel. His 
nostalgia for the popular folletinesco element is strong—too strong, 
one might say, after reading El nocturno del hermano Beltran. 

In effect all of Baroja’s writings on art and on the art of the 
novel especially, both before and after the middle twenties, could 
easily be arranged so as to rebut systematically all of Ortega’s 
major contentions; the curve of the latter’s thought : Contemplation 
—Reflection—Technique, being complemented by Baroja’s: Identi- 
fication—Spontaneity—Intuition. 

There are really only two points on which Baroja and Ortega 
are in relative agreement, and even here it is for totally different 
reasons. The first is the intranscendence of modern art. The 
word, according to Ortega, sums up all the latter’s characteristics. 
Baroja’s remark, ‘“‘He mirado la literatura como juego” (IV, 308) 
might be construed in this sense. But whereas Ortega is thinking 
in terms of a natural and proper reaction against what he considered 
to be the exaggerated preoccupation of nineteenth-century art with 
the gravest problems of humanity, Baroja is expressing once more 
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his almost compulsive unwillingness to accord ultimate value to 
any human activity, least of all his own. It is interesting to note, 
however, that more recently in Ciudades de Italia a distinction 
appeared between art, which is merely concerned with sensation, 
and literature, which is more ideological. This may possibly 
indicate some improvement in the value Baroja attached to his 
own medium. Nevertheless the general similarity of his thought 
in this respect with that of Ortega is not to be overlooked. 

Closely allied to the concept of the intranscendence of modern 
art is that of its subversive irony, and on this point, too, both 
writers are in agreement. But here again, while Ortega is thinking 
of the ideology of modern art in general, setting forth an abstract 
thesis in terms of the reaction of the new art against the old, Baroja 
once more avoids the exclusively artistic standpoint and attaches 
the idea of humorismo much more to human life in general. So 
much so, indeed, that the term seems at first sight to mean very 
little more to him than “satire.” But a closer examination reveals 
a definite parallel with Ortega’s view. In both cases the attribution 
to modern art of this specialised sort of flippancy derives ultimately 
from recognition of the inability of the nineteenth century to solve 
its spiritual problems and a strong suspicion of the folly of trying. 
Ortega, however, is simply concerned to point out, irrespective of 
the possibility or otherwise of a solution to the human dilemma, 
that art is not the medium through which to approach it. This is 
the substance of his attack on Schopenhauer and Wagner. But 
for Baroja the matter is much more serious. Unlike Ortega, and 
this again is a radical difference with the widest implications, he 
harboured the intimate conviction that no such solution is possible 
whether through the medium of literature or any other. His 
humorismo, therefore, proceeds from something more than just the 
desire to throw out, in the interests of art itself, some of the ballast 
which had kept it from soaring above the all-too-human plane. 
On the contrary, it is the expression, in artistic terms, of Baroja’s 
need for relief from the frustration and misery of an existence 
dominated by metaphysical despair. When he tells us of its being 
“un arte subversivo de los valores humanos” (V, 406), he is not 
referring to human values which have obtruded themselves into 
art, but of human values in their natural context of life itself. If 
humorismo subverts them, it is not because they are intrusive (we 
have seen that Baroja regards nothing human as intrusive in art) 
but because they are false. Either they are hypocritical bourgeois 
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conventions which must be unmasked, or at best misleading half- 
truths which mankind has erected into comfortable absolutes in 
order to cover up the void and escape the contemplation of the 
nothingness at the centre of things. 

We may now sum up the main disparity in outlook of the two 
writers. Art, for Ortega, is an end in itself; that end, in the last 
analysis, is escape from reality. Art, he declares, serves as a 
temporary distraction from the seriousness of life, evoking within 
us an unexpectedly child-like reaction. But reality itself is only 
a problem on the artistic plane. Its ugliness and crudity obstruct 
true aesthetic pleasure (which is concerned with form and with the 
unreal and fantastic) replacing it with a cheap and easy appeal to 
the reader’s power of self-identification. The problem therefore, 
for Ortega, is purely that of weaning the public (at any rate the 
mayores) away from a diet of slices of life to the ambrosia of pure 
art. Self-evidently Ortega’s point of view derives from, and is in 
large measure only applicable to, poetry, the plastic arts, and 
music. When applied to the novel it is singularly unconvincing, 
and almost from the first (when Ortega lets slip “lo importante no 
es lo que se ve, sino que se ve bien algo humano’”’ [III, 392]) is 
precipitately abandoned. 

For Baroja on the other hand art can never be an end in itself. 
Such so-called ‘Art’ is for him mere palabreria and mixtification. It 
is a means, not of escape from reality (for Baroja there can be no 
escape from reality whether through action, as he at first thought, 
or through abstention, his final attitude) but of exploration of it. 
Reality presents him not merely with an artistic problem, but, from 
the moment he declares “‘no sé lo que es la realidad,’”’ with an aspect 
of the general metaphysical problem which the novel can analyse 
and try to solve. Instead of looking out from art towards life, as 
Ortega tends to do, he looks from life, from the centre of the human 
problem, towards art. For this reason his attitude is as inclusive 
as Ortega’s is exclusive; everything that is human and part of life 
is part of the problem and perhaps part of the answer. It might 
be said, therefore, that his conception of art is as closely centred 
on the novel as Ortega’s is on the other art-forms. 

At any rate Baroja stuck to it. In his last broadside against 
Ortega, in Rapsodias, he leaves no doubt as to his final standpoint : 
“Cuando el arte es humano, auténticamente humano, es cuando 
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VARIA 


A REJOINDER TO LEO SPITZER 


In past years an honorable company has preceded me in the task of 
composing a rejoinder to Leo Spitzer. Perhaps I, too, should feel 
honored, but Ido not. I feel unjustly singled out for this rite of scholarly 
initiation. It is absurd for me to attempt rejoinder to an antagonist of 
the age, the standing, and the talent of Leo Spitzer. He is a scholar 
who, before I was born, knew more than I shall probably ever learn. 
He is an institution that I have regarded with awe and admiration since 
the beginning of my own efforts at scholarship. He is also a man who 
has just devoted a 25 page leading article of this journal to an unrelenting 
attack on my book, The Art of ‘La Celestina.’’+ In this action, the 
lack of sense of proportion, the failure of the means to adjust themselves 
to the ends, is patent. It is rather like hunting quail with an elephant 
gun or a private soldier with heavy artillery. How little Spitzer has 
had to say about La Celestina (the authentic big game for both of us)! ? 
How much about The Art of “La Celestina” and its author! There is 
some possible justification for this conversion of stylistics into polemic 
in the case of scholars of greater stature, a Menéndez Pidal or a Castro. 
But in this particular instance the very disproportion indicates the in- 
justice. For me to reply to Spitzer is admittedly absurd ; yet ultimately 
it is his absurdity which has resulted in mine. 

Yet if reply I must, let me first comment on the general nature and 
overall force of the attack. Surprisingly enough, given the relentless- 
ness and scholarly disparity just noted, there is very little order or 
substance in what Spitzer has to say. Although he surely could have 
exploited many more errors and misinterpretations than he has, he has 
chosen to avoid the larger issues and arguments of my book and to 
devote his 25 pages to three scattered points. Ostensibly this is an 
attempt to bring the edifice down by prying away three key supports; 
‘ je. Leo Spitzer, “A New Book on the Art of The Celestina,” HR, XXV (1957), 

2 In the present article, Spitzer devotes approximately two paragraphs to La 
Celestina itself. To me these are the most significant and revealing portions of 
his remarks and most worthy of discussion here. See above. Previously in his 
“Zur Celestina,” ZRPh, L (1930), 237-240, Spitzer confined himself to adding an 
erudite footnote on the mediaeval idea of nature to some remarks of Castro on 


La Celestina in La Nacién (apparently a first version of the essay included in 
Santa Teresa y otros ensayos). 
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actually, as I shall try to show, other reasons are just as operative. In 
any case, although readers of the Spitzer article may take away a vivid 
impression of my book, they can derive therefrom no idea at all of what 
it is actually about. A rejoinder to Spitzer is a rejoinder to a succession 


of more or less random attacks; it is not a rejoinder to a complete 
scholarly review. 

The first of the incursions or raids into what I have said does, in 
effect, have to do with a key segment of my reasoning. For Spitzer 
begins by a denial of the central concept of “dialogic artistry’’ on which 
so much of the rest depends. In my initial analysis of the short vocative 
interpolations—Spitzer asserts—I fail to stress their rhetorical nature.’ 
Why? Because in general I fail to understand the tradition of topoi 
and rhetorical practice out of which Rojas fabricated La Celestina. 


What appears to me to be “dialogic” is actually oratorical and to be 
understood as such: 


“. . . if Mr. Gilman had consulted here the philologian Curtius instead 
of the mystic Martin Buber (whose term does not apply to the Celes- 
tina),* he would have been able to judge historically the invasion in the 
Celestina, of rhetoric into theater dialogue of Ciceronian forensics that 
interposes itself between the ‘lives’ of A and B.... What meets in 
Rojas’ style is not ‘two lives’ . . . but two well-definable literary tradi- 
tions: dramatic dialogue and ancient rhetoric’”’ (p. 6). 


3“... why does Mr. Gilman not call these questions ‘rhetorical’ in the 


traditional manner instead of speaking of ‘meeting of lives,’ ‘vital alternation of 
the first and second person’?” If Spitzer had read my discussion with any care 
at all, he would have realized that his own question was rhetorical : “This speech 
consists evidently of two parts: one indicative, a boasting narration, and the 
other interrogative, a series of more or less rhetorical questions’’ (p. 19). 

‘Spitzer goes on to explain to me at length why Buber’s notion of dialogue 
is inapplicable to La Celestina, a point with which I am in total agreement, as 
he would have realized had he read Chapter II, note 5, page 219: “This adjective 
[‘dialogic’ ] was borrowed from the English translation of Martin Buber’s Dia- 
logisches Leben . . . a work which attempts to derive a sort of metaphysical 
communion from the dialogue situation. It is a thematic possibility radically 
opposed to Rojas’ derivation of dialogue from what we shall see to be a theme 
of war and ultimate human separation.” Since this is the only mention of 
Buber in the book, Spitzer’s carelessness in reading is all the more lamentable. 
If he were going to use Buber so aggressively, it is too bad that he did not “focus 
his undivided attention” on the “particular problem at the time” (p. 23), as he 
so urgently recommends. Since the adjective “dialogic’”’ is the principal compo- 
nent of the “private language” which Spitzer attributes to me, I might say at 
this point that my reason for adapting it was primarily an attempt to add the 
realm of sentiment to the purely intellectual connotations of “dialectic.” As I 
try to show, both argument and sentiment are fused in the speeches of La Celestina 
in a way so unique as almost to demand a new word. 
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In spite of the confusion and missing commas of the first sentence, the 
meaning is clear and the charge, grave. 

My answer is quite simple: although I am far from ignoring the 
enormous importance of rhetoric to La Celestina,® in this book I chose 
(with full awareness of the risks) not to stress this aspect—and above 
all not to stress it at the beginning. I did this because I knew that 
extensive rhetorical analysis would inevitably anesthetize—and in the 
deepest sense, falsify—La Celestina for the modern reader. I preferred 
first to try to dig out the etiective use of words in terms of the vital 
situations of speaker and listener and only then to come back to the 
oratorical ordering. I am well aware that Spitzer will refuse to accept 
even the words of this reply, but I still believe my choice to have been 
correct. In any case, when a few pages further on, I did discuss the 
Ciceronian ordering of La Celestina’s incessant speech making, I tried 
to show (in the tradition of Spitzer, himself) the functional sense of 
oratory as a way of directing language: 


“In La Celestina as a whole . . . the logical form of the lesson is used 
to cover the serious or jocose implications of the living situation. The 
characters seem to follow intuitively Cicero’s advice that while the 
orator can really instruct, please, and move his listener, he can only 
pretend to be doing the first of the three. We, as mere spectators, 
have just seen Celestina as an independent orator under a careful guise 
of logic and instructions attempt to move Melibea and to please and 
overwhelm Areusa. The vital authenticity of the dialogue, the imme- 
diacy of speech to speaker and of tone and tempo to situation, is accom- 
plished by placing logic and lesson . . . on the surface of spoken lan- 
guage, rather than hiding it for the speaker’s benefit’’ (p. 42). 


5 “The specific instruments of style which Rojas used to tame the floods of 
speech of his characters are not hard to find. They are clarity and logic. .. . 
By ali rules of rhetoric, adherence to clarity and logic is the only effective means 
of converting language from expression to communication, and while this may 
not be a final linguistic truth, it is certainly true for Rojas. Almost any passage 
in La Celestina will testify to it . . .” (p. 30). The two sections which this 
sentence introduces, The Quest for Clarity and The Maintenance of Logic are 
devoted to the illustration of Rojas’ use and domination of rhetoric—but as a 
means for expression of life and not just as a scholarly discipline. 

* I am encouraged in this opinion by Carmelo Samona’s excellent Aspetti del 
retoricismo nella “Celestina’”’ (Rome, 1953) which, after cataloguing Rojas’ lan- 
guage in the appropriate rhetorical brackets, returns at the end to a functional 
integration of rhetorical devices to the life of dialogue: ‘In verita . . . il ricorso 
frequente delle antitesi (e in gran parte . . . di altre figure) rientra in un impegno 
concettuale da cui non possiamo scindere l’interiorita dell’agire e del sentire dei 
due amanti” (p. 66; italics mine). See my review of this book (NRFH, X 
[1955 ]) for further reflections on the role of rhetoric as it affects the vision of 
La Celestina proposed in my book. 
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This last remark refers to Rojas’ extraordinary avoidance of sugar- 
coated-pill artistry, as explained previously. In other words, rhetoric 
and the oratorical ordering of language are important in La Celestina 
in so far as they contribute to the directing of the dialogue from speaker 
to listener. It is not just there (as in, say, the prose of Juan de Mena), 
but rather it is used in terms of a directional need that is central to 
Rojas’ consciousness of language.’ 

Actually Spitzer, himself, is quite aware that the treatment he pro- 

poses would murder, or at least stupefy, La Celestina as a work of living 
literature. As he says, 
“. . . the dialogue technique of Rojas consists mostly in the insertion 
into the different speeches of rhetorical elements (often generic aspects 
of human life dialectically displayed), perhaps meant to ‘impress the 
listener’ (that is subject him to the rhetoric of the speaker)*—and this 
recourse to generic réma, even though historically understandable, is 
‘dead’ for a modern reading public (for whom the rdéros is ‘common- 
place’). Had I to comment on La Celestina, I would begin by accepting 
this ‘deadness,’ then to explain the reason for the over-expansion of 
rhetoric in the drama” (pp. 6-7). 


The issue seems clear. If La Celestina is dead (or even moribund with 
numerous patches and segments of lifeless tissue), then what Spitzer 
wants me to do is what I should have done. It would not really have 
been worth doing; but a scholar-mortician to whom La Celestina had 


7 The second chapter of The Art of La Celestina is designed to discuss and 
document this opinion. Before judging either attack or defense of this essential 
point, I hope teachers and lovers of La Celestina will look at it. Lack of space, 
of course, prevents further development here. 

® With this parenthesis, Spitzer can be interpreted as admitting (without 
acknowledgment) the point I am trying to make. Once the “listener” is sub- 
jected ‘‘to the rhetoric of the speaker,” the problem of their feelings and reactions, 
of their “living encounter in dialogue,” inevitably arises. Rhetoric takes on a 
functional use. It is no longer dead. 

*It cannot be denied that a few passages are disagreeably “amplified” in 
terms of the standard rhetorical practice of the time. It is precisely because 
they are exceptional and in striking contrast with the aliveness of the rest that 
they have provoked 19th and 20th century critics. I am in sharp disagreement 
with Spitzer’s half hidden syllogism: rhetoric is dead; La Celestina is full of 
rhetoric ; therefore La Celestina is dead. Not only would such a syllogism destroy 
most of mankind’s literary tradition, but also it is inexact in its first premise. 
In La Celestina, as I try to show, rhetoric is not dead but revived, a contributor 
to life. Only very exceptionally (and I would not include here Sempronio’s dis- 
course on time in spite of the awkward interpolation) are there moribund para- 
graphs. 
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been assigned might well proceed in the manner proposed. I refrain 
from suggesting that Spitzer, himself, undertake the unpleasant task 
of dissecting La Celestina (rather than its critics), not only because the 
direct discussion of texts is contrary to his recent practice, but also 
because of the evident fastidiousness of the words, ““Had I to comment. 

It is, however, unfair to judge Spitzer as a critic on the basis of this 
brief and reluctant confrontation with La Celestina. Spitzer, if he 
actually were called upon to discuss La Celestina, is far too sensitive 
and acute to ignore the pulsating life which inhabits it and which con- 
verts its rhetoric into Europe's first sustained dialogue. The truth, I 
suspect, is not that we disagree about Rojas’ artistry but that Spitzer 
has chosen to sacrifice the masterpiece in order to confound its com- 
mentator. This, too, is a grave charge, but it is one I dare make because 
it has so clearly been his choice in the past. I refer specifically to the 
fate of the Libro de buen amor in the 1934 onslaught against Castro as 
well as to the ruthless handling of the Poema del Cid when Menéndez 
Pidal was the target.” Spitzer asserts that failure to expose the “half- 
truths or non-truths’”’ of my book would amount to a “conspiracy of 
silence against that noble discipline,’’ philology. I can only reply that 
the nobility of the discipline must rest on respect for the nobility and 
integrity of the objects of its study (as well as—I might add—on the 
nobility of the scholar as a man in the treatment of his fellow men)." 
Surely it is our duty as philologists to serve as truthfully and effectively 
as we know how the continuing life and meaning of the works we study. 

My confidence in Spitzer's ability as a critic (and I say this without 
ironical intent in spite of the circumstances of this writing) is confirmed 
by his next and last direct remarks on La Celestina: 


“The point here [in Sempronio’s discourse on time in Act III] is that 
while the philosophical judgement voiced is a true one (and consequently 
the style in which it appears is, in contrast with that of the ‘framework,’ 
solemn), this philosophical truth is applied most flippantly to a particular 
situation by a cynical servant, a man that is himself torn by ephemeral! 
passions (such as cynical selfishness, greed, opportunism). And now, 
passing myself from this particular speech to the whole of the work, I 
would venture to say that La Celestina is a comprehensive picture of the 
total vanity of human passion (love, greed, etc.) presented at every 


“Zur Auffassung der Kunst des Arcipreste de Hita,” ZRPh, LIV (1934), 
237-270. “Sobre el cardcter histérico de! Cantar de Mio Cid,” NRFH, II (1946), 
105-117. 

11 One does not have to be a “stylisticist” to detect the ignoble self-satisfaction 
of parts of Spitzer’s writing. Out of numberless examples his note 11 is striking 
in its audible cackle. 
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point as if from the point of view of a stoic philosopher, and the origin- 
ality of the poet consists in a continual contrast of timeless, generic 
truth with ephemeral, individual passions offered by the very victims 
and exploiters of these same passions; this truth remains above the 
heads of the particular characters who are brought to testify to it, 
whether they follow its dictates or twist it to their own purposes. From 
La Celestina there could be extracted (and in fact there has been ex- 
tracted, in the form of the ‘sources,’ pointed out by scholars, of the generic 
statements of the play) a whole breviary of sententiae or yr@ua, of truths 
about human life.” This does not mean that I would consider this 
didactic over-structure as detachable from the play as the pure sourciers 
would do, but rather that the ‘sources’ were necessary to the author in 
order to bring the whole of a philosophic tradition to bear on the indi- 
viduals acting on the stage who thus appear judged (if unwittingly) by 
this tradition” (pp. 8-9). 


My reasons for approving so wholeheartedly of this analysis and for 
citing it at such length will be evident to any reader of my book. Not 
only is it Spitzer’s only direct discussion of La Celestina but also it 
resembles strangely a resumé of long sections of my chapters V and VI. 
The following are some sample bits: 


“Tt is true that much of what is actually said consists of the familiar 
topics and commonplaces of the late Middle Ages. . . . Castro Guisasola, 
in fact, converts his source study into a vision of La Celestina as a breviary 
of 15th century doctrine. The fundamental deceit of such a listing, 
however, is that it abstracts what is listed from its context . . .”" (p. 121). 
“. , . Celestina does not betray any more than she confirms the in- 
herited truths she utters. Rather the effect is one of irony, of simul- 
taneous ironical vision of two kinds of truth, spontaneous and tradi- 
tional, living and canonized, particular and general’’ (p. 123). ‘This 
reunion of commonplaces is irreproachable in its truth. No one can 
deny the virtue of Sempronio’s arguments. Yet because of their virtue 


and merit, the sordid occasion of the speech . . . and its unscrupulous 
motivation . . . is all the more apparent and even vivid. Rojas has 
stepped back and allowed his speaker to betray himself . . .’’ (p. 171). 


12 For a writer so strict in matters of English style, this sentence seems curi- 
ously Teutonic, in its parentheses within parentheses. It is a characteristic 
sample of a style which in general relinquishes composition in favor of a succession 
of points, more or less developed. 

18 These imaginary “actors on a stage’’ necessarily imperil comprehension of 
the verbal nature of La Celestina. One supposes that for Spitzer they are merely 
a figure of speech, albeit a dangerous one. 

4 See pages 120-127 and 169-181. 
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“That Sempronio should advise Calisto to cheer up is not surprising. 
But that Sempronio, given his own personal surrender to ‘lo temporal’ 
(his successive domination by fear, sensuality, greed, and anger), should 
provide Stoic medicine for Calisto’s ‘enfermedad de alma’ is not so much 
comic hypocrisy as ironic personal contradiction. . . . The common- 
place has been confirmed all unwittingly by the consciousness’’ (p. 173). 
“The Stoicism helps invoke ironically the anguished (or cynical) anti- 
Stoic awarenesses of the speakers’’ (p. 173). 


How to explain this extraordinary ideological and even verbal '* series 
of coincidences? One must reject as unlikely and unworthy the hy- 
pothesis that Spitzer has employed the familiar scholarly gambit of 
solemnly reproaching an author for not having said what he has done 
his best to say. No, this is no hypocritically reproachful resumé of 
my book. However, it would seem that Spitzer has assimilated at least 
a part of the contents of these two chapters and that all “unwittingly” 
he has rephrased them as an apercu of his own. I do not insist on this 
explanation, but if Spitzer should reject it as too ‘“‘Freudian,’’ he will 
leave me very curious indeed. But whatever the origin, this major 
coincidence indicates that The Art of La Celestina is not as total a 
“failure” as Spitzer has proclaimed it to be. In this aspect, at least, 
it has anticipated the conclusions of a major philologist. 

Thus, my disagreement with Spitzer, as far as ‘‘dialogic artistry”’ is 
concerned, boils down to one sharp divergence in emphasis and one 
unwitting confirmation. And the other two attacks—having to do with 
my remarks on time and space in the work—amount to little more. 
Most of what he says has been either misread or misinterpreted and 
could be answered point by point. Nevertheless, since these matters 
are not decisive to the structure of the book and since I fear my reader 
may have grown as weary as I of the absurdity (both of the attack and 
of the rejoinder), I shall rest my case with the appropriate chapters of 
my book.'* 

There does, remain, however, one major question which I cannot 
dismiss without at least posing it clearly: what is the nature and signifi- 
cance of the Spitzerian polemic as it is here manifested? Some of the 
things already pointed out seem quite indicative: the fragmentary ap- 


18] would hardly claim significance for Spitzer’s recourse to ordinary words 
such as “particular” or “in fact” if they were not used in precisely the same way 
as I use them. In other words, our opinions are so parallel that they result in 
comparable wording. “Breviary” probably goes back in both our cases to 
Castro Guisasola. 

16 Pages 127-140. See also my article “Fortune and Space in La Celestina,” 
RF, LXVI (1955), 342-360. In it I answer at least one of Spitzer’s objections, 
that which has to do with the fall of Parmeno and Sempronio. 
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proach (as if the book criticised were a series of articles) ; the carelessness 
in reading and remembering even these parts with which the criticism 
is directly concerned ; the lack of proportion between weapons and quarry 
(in my case a four page review would have served Spitzer’s purposes 
more effectively). One has the impression of a man so incensed as to 
lack guiding perspectives into his own critical role. On at least two 
occasions (the remarks on rhetorical questions and on Buber) a mere 
second glance at the text would have prevented a possible rejoinder on 
my part. Then, too, there is the failure to find anything good at all in 
my book. As we all know, it is effective practice for a hostile reviewer 
to attempt at least an appearance of objectivity by praising some minor 
feature of the work to be dissected—before settling down to business. 
Surely (unless Cervantes and Pliny were absolutely wrong about “No 
hay libro tan malo . . .’’) there must have been something worth saving 
for this purpose. Uncaring for defense, heedless of these minor conces- 
sions which would help him win his reader’s support, Spitzer is relent- 
lessly aggressive. 

Why? Perhaps one answer lies in the persistent stylistic attacks 
which Spitzer inserts here and there into his remarks and which attain 
their maximum frequency at the end. He has apparently read me pencil 
in hand and with a special sensitivity to what he calls my “private 
language.’’ This includes everything from inoffensive phrases (‘‘alien 
night’’), through a few fabricated terms, to unfortunate errors and mis- 
spellings. Spitzer is apparently suffering from a kind of stylistic allergy 
which must be very painful. But this is not all. He exhibits a com- 
parable sensitivity to my “daily contacts’’ with my family, to my 
teachers, to my relations with my colleagues, and to the “lack of self- 
criticism’’ and “‘ambition’’ of my mind.'? If we combine this with his 
dislike for my reading habits expressed in the incredible index of note 13,!8 
I begin to have the unconfortable feeling that J, myself, rather than 
what I say about La Celestina, am in some way intolerable to him. 
Just as he is willing to sacrifice La Celestina, so too he only cares for my 
book in so far as he can turn its flaws into weapons. Now, in so far as 


17 It is, of course, quite fair to criticise my style and inadequacies of structure. 
Yet at the same time, it seems to me these things are overstressed in an article 
which fails to discuss the whole which gives them their only possible meaning. 
Isolated objections to order and use of words are only too often arbitrary and 
misleading—a matter of mere personal preference. 

18In this note Spitzer seeks to protect the deadness of the past, by pro- 
hibiting its students to participate in the intellectual life of the present, ‘‘once 
and for ever.” Spitzer’s “negative reading list’’ of the greatest minds of the 
20th century—Ortega, Unamuno, Sartre, Bergson, Scheler, Freud, and the rest— 
is in itself a striking example of failure to maintain due perspective into one’s 
own situation. 
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this is true, I regret it sincerely. I had hoped to find a tolerant reader 
in Spitzer—still remembering with pleasure a generous letter he wrote 
me years ago about some articles of mine. At the same time I cannot 
help wondering if Spitzer's sheer stylistic sensitivity, his aversion to my 
background and to my processes of thought, have not been overstressed 
for a leading article in the Hispanic Review. Is this an example of that 
“first-rate’’ positivism, that sound and careful searching out of the facts, 
which Spitzer recommends to the younger readers of this journal? Is 
this an example of the “‘provable” and “ultimately relevant’’ use of the 
mind and pen which deserves to be substituted for the writings of Ortega, 
Unamuno, Bergson, Freud, and the others? 

Yet this is hardly a complete answer. There are too many other 
scholars of biography, method, and style far different from mine (for 
example, a Malkiel) who have provoked Spitzer in a comparable manner. 
Thus, when Spitzer criticizes my ‘“‘anarchical’’ and “irrational’’ lack of 
“eommon sense and clarity,’ when he accuses me of forgetting my 
status as a “‘condenado catedratico”’ in duty bound to respect logical 
categories, when he finds me oblivious to philological ‘‘cognizance of the 
already cognized,’’ these reactions cannot be entirely aggressive in 
nature. They must also represent an honest personal opinion. In other 
words, for Spitzer, The Art of ‘‘La Celestina’’ is a very difficult book to 
read and understand. He seems to have undergone with it that kind 
of unpleasant intellectual experience which we can all recognize from 
our own reading even of generally respected books. Looked at in this 
way, the responsibility is at least partially mine. I do not accept it 
completely, however, since other readers of lesser experience and greater 
positivism than Spitzer (his supposition that I never consult my col- 
leagues is unfounded) have not felt themselves pushed beyond the bounds 
of reason and common sense. Perhaps I am being naive, but I can 
scarcely bring myself to believe that the Art of “La Celestina’ is as 
cabalistic as readers of the Spitzer article might imagine. Rather, I 
suspect, my book is mysterious to Spitzer as a book, as a larger ordering 
of thought moving towards a conclusion. His sharp-edged atomistic 
mind, a mind which has divided Juan Ruiz into his sources, his own 
“obra” into a thousand and one articles, and his articles into a myriad 
of footnotes, has been baffled by the fact of composition itself. It is 
not a question of positivism or impressionism (or even of generations) 
but of direction of thought. This is, of course, an opinion, and if I 


In this he is absolutely right. I cannot accept such a definition of our 
discipline because it inevitably must exclude our work from the values of the 
literature we study. To accept it fully is to accept compilation as our primary 
task. Nor do I think that Spitzer himself accepts it—if his essay on his own 
method is any indication. 
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propose it here, it is because it is this direction that is the one thing I can 
really claim to share with my teachers, with the scholars who have 
heretofore attracted Spitzer's displeasure, and with the writers he would 
forbid us all to read “forever.” 
STEPHEN GILMAN 
Harvard University 


SYRIAN ARABIC PHRASES IN BASQUE 


As is well known, the contingents of the Syrian djund (army) in the 
first half of the eighth century, brought with them into the southern part 
of Al-Andalus their spoken Arabic dialect and many words and phrases 
even now current in Syria. Some of these, especially the proverbial ones, 
travelled as far as Galicia and the Basque territory. One of these which 
as far as I know has not been pointed out, seems to be the Basque phrase 
listed in the Diccionario vasco-espanol-francés by Resurreccién Marfa de 
Azkue (Bilbao, 1905), I, 42: “Zu handi, ni handi jnurk erranen du gure 
astoari arri?’’ with the Spanish version: Vos grande (entonado, altanero), 
yo grande jquién dirdé arre a nuestro burro?, and the French: Vous (qui 
étes) grand (hautain), moi (qui suis) grand, lequel dira aie 4 notre 
bourricot? 

This is quite in keeping with the Basque hidalgo attitude, an exact 
counterpart of the Arabic pride (‘izzat un-nafs). According to my 
personal recollection there existed, in the days of the Ottoman Empire, 
and as far as I know, is still used the following equivalent of the above 
phrase : 

In Arabic: And emir, ente emir, man yasiq al-hemir? (I am a prince, 
thou art a prince, who will drive the donkeys?) 

In Turkish : Ben ¢celebi, sen celebi, aten kim kagir? (I am a gentleman, 
thou art a gentleman, who will curry-comb the horse?) 

Both are listed in the collections of Near Eastern proverbs. 

On the Iberian peninsula the following analogical phrases are found 
in the collections of proverbs: 

Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Mds de 21.000 refranes castellanos .. . 
(Madrid, 1926), p. 510: “Vos maestro y yo maestro, jquién llevard el 
caballo del diestro?”’ 

The same author, in 12.600 refranes mds (Madrid, 1930), p. 336, 338: 
“Yo duefio y vos duefia jquién barrer4 la puerta? Vos sefiora y yo 
sefior, {quién cinchar4 la burra?”’ 

Refranes 6 proverbios en castellano, del comendador Herndén Nijfiez 
. . . (4 vols., Madrid, 1804), III, 463, 478: ‘““Vos dona yo dona, quen 
botara a porca fora. Yo duefia y vos doncella, quien barrerd la casa.” ! 


1 Orthography of the original was left unchanged. 
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Maestro Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales 
(Madrid, 1906), pp. 146-147: ““Yo duefia, y vos doncella, jquién barre 
la casa puesta? Yo sefiora, y vos sefiora, ;quién cocinaré la olla?*? Yo 
bueno, ta bueno, jquién llevard el gato al agua?”’ 

It is probable that analogical proverbial phrases could be located in 
Modern Greek, Armenian, Rumanian, Bulgarian and Serbo-croatian, 
which could be traced to the same source as the above-quoted examples 
on the Iberian peninsula.* 

A. R. Nyxu 

Evanston, Ill. 


A NOTE ON AN IMMEDIATE SOURCE OF 
CADALSO’S NOCHES LUGUBRES 


When Cadalso sought a form in which to express his grief over the 
sudden death of his beloved Marfa Ignacia Ibdfiez in April of 1771, a 
shock that crystallized his feeling of depression about his whole life, it 
is not surprising that he should have recalled the enormously popular 
dramatic monologue of Young, whose Night Thoughts so emphatically 
expressed the personal disappointment and general disillusionment with 


*R.M. de Azkue, l.c., lists: Zu andi ta ni andi gnork guri afaria jarri? vos 
grande, yo grande jquién nos (ha de) preparar la cena? vous (qui étes) grand, 
moi (qui suis) grand, qui de nous préparera le souper? 

Professor Gillet calls my attention to Julio Urquijo 6 Ibarra, Los refranes 
vascos de Sauguis (Bayonne, 1909), which lists on p. 46, No. 147: Hi handi, ni 
handi, nore erranen du, gure astoari harri? Tu grande, yo grande, quien diré 4 
nuestro burro arre?, with a few additional remarks. The proverb No. 131: Hiri 
cionat allaua, engun necan allauaicguna. A ti te lo dije hija, para que lo oyera mi 
nuera, is also calqued on a Syrian-Lebanese proverb. 

* Before the publication of this note, my friend, Professor Sever Pop informs 
me of the Rumanian proverb: Zu domn, tu domn, cine trage cismele? (Moi seigneur, 
toi seigneur, qui va tirer les bottes?). An Armenian lady, originally from 
Iskandarin (Alexandretta) gave me the proverb: Tun agd, yes agd, chagatska ov 
agd? (I the lord, thou the lord, who will turn the mill?). Professor André 
Mirambel confirms this on the authority of his Armenian colleague at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, with the version: Moi seigneur, toi seigneur, 
qui moudra le blé? At the same time he informs me that he has been unable to 
find a counterpart in modern Greek proverbs. In the Revista de Dialectologia y 
Tradiciones Populares, XI (1955), 472, F. Bouza Brey, El refranero gallego de 
Herndn Niifiez, 118: Vos dona e eu dona jquen botard o porco fora?. As regards 
Serbian, my friend, Professor Fehim Bajraktarevié of Belgrade University, tells 
me that there is a proverb: Aga ja, aga ti, ko ée na vodu? (I the lord, you the lord, 
who will get water?). This task implied going to the well with a rather heavy 
bucket, a task reserved primarily to women in the whole Mediterranean area, 
both in the Muslim and the Christian regions. 
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optimistic rationalism which many Europeans felt in the last three 
decades of the eighteenth century. Even a casual comparison of the 
Noches ligubres with the Young poem, as well as with the widely read 
French prose version by Le Tourneur, leads one to accept Cadalso’s 
repeated confessions of his indebtedness to the English poet. There 
still remains the possibility, nonetheless, that another contemporary 
work may have directly suggested or impelled Cadalso’s nocturnal 
graveyard meditations in the Young manner. 

In 1770 there appeared in Amsterdam, and subsequently in many 
editions there and elsewhere, L’An deux mille quatre cent quarante: Réve 
s'il en fat jamais, one of the prophetic utopian works so popular at the 
time, published anonymously, but often attributed to Voltaire, and 
sensationally successful from the beginning. The Index of 1790 cites 
the decree dated March 6, 1778 which refers to the London 1776 edition 
of the work and prohibits it outside of the Biblioteca Real. Appended 
to Chapter XXVII of L’An . . . is a fragment so strikingly similar to 
the Noches . . . at several points as to make it seem likely that Cadalso 
had it clearly in mind when he undertook his prose dialogue. The 
chapter in question, entitled ‘“Le Convoi,”’ describes a funeral procession 
in the brave new world of the future where all corpses, whether of princes 
or of simple citizens, are reduced to ashes in furnaces beyond the city 
limits, and all epitaphs and tombstones are dispensed with. A nocturnal 
meditation is added, entirely separate from the chapter although dealing 
with the same general subject, under the title ‘“L’Eclipse de lune: C’est 
un Solitaire qui parle,’’ which the author feels called upon to explain in 
a footnote: “Je crois pouvoir joindre ici ce morceau, qui convient assez 
au chapitre & qui méme le développe; il est dans le gofit d’ Young, mais 
je l’ai composé en frangois.’’* These last words recall Cadalso's ex- 
planation following his title, Noches ligubres, “‘imitando el estilo de las 
que escribiéd en inglés el Doctor Young.’’ The theme and setting are 
the same in both works: the solitary visit to a graveyard on a dark, 
cloudy, stormy night induces melancholy meditation on death and the 
human condition. Both protagonists shun the light of day, await the 
sweet darkness which alone favors sublime thought. The tombs elicit 


1Cf. pp. 30-35, Introduccién, Noches ligubres, edit. by Edith F. Helman 
(Madrid, 1951); I quote throughout from this edition. 

2 Indice tiltimo de los libros prohibidos . . . (Madrid, 1790), p.9. D. Nicolas 
Azara says in a letter from Rome that he read L’An . . . when it came out, did 
not think much of it and adds: “Ici, on lit ces choses et on se tait, car elles ne 
touchent pas a la daterie, unique objet qui constitue une hérésie. On attribua 
l’ouvrage 4 Voltaire, mais il est certain qu’il n’est pas de lui.” (Letter quoted 
by Jean Sarrailh, l’Espagne éclairée de la seconde moitié du XVITI® sitcle [Paris 
1954], p. 369.) 

* We quote from the Amsterdam, van Harrevelt, 1771 edition. 
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the usual reflections on the brevity of existence, on the vanity of human 
illusions, on death the great leveller of all pretensions and distinctions. 
The sight of his friend's coffin makes the French author remark that 
there “pourrissoient les yeux, la langue, le coeur de l'homme qui 
conversait avec moi... .’’* Cadalso goes further, for he has the lid 
of his beloved’s coffin raised, sees the disgusting worms into which have 
been converted all those charms that had been his delight and which 
he now enumerates, sparing no detail.’ Both authors describe the ter- 


rifying experience of being shut up for some hours in total darkness 
within the cemetery vault: 


—“les ténebres m’environnoient. . . . Un frisson glacé me pénétre; une 
sueur froide m’dte le sentiment; je m’évanouis dans un sommeil 
léthargique .. .” (L’An, p. 192). 

—“envuelto en tinieblas . . . mis dedos parecian mojados en sudor frio 
y asqueroso . . . la frialdad de la noche y el dolor . . . me pusieron en 


tal estado de debilidad, que caf desmayado en el mismo hoyo.. .” 
(Noches, p. 69). 


Both recover their senses and, in the light of day, their reason and banish 
their childish fears, since their frightening visions had only been: 


—*. .. fantémes dont les ténébres avoient frappé ma _ crédule 
imagination. C’est elle, elle seule qui enfante de sinistres images” 
(L’An, p. 193). 

—“. . . juzgara tales fantasmas monstruos producidos por una fantasia 
llena de tristeza :j fantasia humana, fecunda solo en quimeras, ilusiones y 
objetos de terror!’ (Noches, p. 65). 


These similarities and others like them are too close to be explained 
away as mere commonplaces in the circumstances or as the result of the 
use of common sources. Cadalso probably knew L’An deux mille quatre 
cent quarante as well as the plays by its author, Sébastien Mercier, later 
celebrated for his Tableau de Paris. Mercier was an intimate friend of 
the Royal Censor Le Tourneur at the time that the latter was making 
his adaptation of Young’s work to French taste, improving on it, he 
claimed, and many contemporaries agreed with him, among them, 
Voltaire. But Mercier drew directly on the English poem and even 
before writing this fragment, had published a poem inspired by the sixth 
“Night”’ and entitled “Que notre 4me peut se suffire 4 elle-méme.” ° 
Mercier and Le Tourneur are closer to Young in thought, accepting, for 
example, his ideas on immorality, but they attenuate the feeling ex- 


‘*Tbid., p. 191. 
5 Noches . . . , p. 74. 
* It appeared in Le Mercure, etc., 1768. 
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pressed in the original work ; Cadalso omits the hope of ultimate salvation 
and intensifies the gloom and despair of his models. The dialogue form 
he uses makes his work the most dramatic of them all. The imitations, 
like the original poem in English, combine didacticism with subjective 
effusions, rhetorical rationalism with sentimentality, and reflect in their 
wide popularity and numerous editions the taste and sensibility of the 
European reading public of the second half of the eighteenth century as 
well as the beginning of the nineteenth. 
Evita F. Heiman 


Simmons College 
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Métrica espafiola. Resefia histérica y descriptiva. By Tomas Navarro. 

Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1956: 556 pages. 

For decades this book has been crying to be written. It is the only 
lengthy history of Spanish metrics ever published and it will probably be 
to future poets and scholars what Rengifo’s Arte poética espafiola once 
was to past. Since this Métrica espafiola will be a standard reference 
work for years to come, it is well to examine it closely. Professor Na- 
varro has supplemented his own original research with the work of other 
scholars to present an even and unbroken account of Spanish metric 
practices over the centuries.! Though he does not pretend to make ex- 
haustive studies of any phase of the subject and seldom goes into fine 
detail, he brings to attention many metric forms and practices not studied 
before. His work on strophe forms is particularly notewvrthy in this 
respect. Obviously he has worked not only with extreme care, but also 
with genuine appreciation for the artistic value of his material. He 
gives an orderly and objective account as well as a sensitive and judicious 
interpretation of the facts. 

One warning, however, should be given to those who wish to use Mé- 
trica espafiola for casual reference without first reading the whole work: 
analyses of various verse types (cf. for example pp. 46, 61, 78, 92-94) 
must be read if misunderstanding of certain terms concerning rhythm is 
to be avoided. The author reduces rhythmic patterns to what he appar- 
ently considers the two core rhythms of Spanish verse: the dactylic and 
the trochaic (or a combination of the two), whose effect may be varied 
by the use of anacrusis of one or two (rarely three) initial pretonic syl- 
lables. The terms dactylic and trochaic, then, mean simply rhythms 
built, respectively, on three-syllable? and two-syllable rhythmic units, 
and scansion of the rhythm begins with the first stressed syllable of the 
line? Thus Bécquer’s “Del salén en el dngulo oscuro,’”’ which generally 


1 In addition to long sections throughout the work, the chapters on Modernism 
and Post-modernism are almost entirely pioneer work. 

2 The term ternario (see p. 362) is used with the meaning of three rhythmic 
groups of syllables per verse. 

* In support of the theory that Spanish verse scansion may at least sometimes 
ignore certain initial pretonic syllables, see D. C. Clarke, “Metric Problems in the 
Cancionero de romances,” Hispanic Review, XXIII (1955), pp. 188-189. Possibly 
such a system may account for apparent irregularities in the mester de clerecia 
(particularly in the later works, such as Ayala’s Rimado de Palacio) and allied 
forms, though no definite conclusion can be formulated unless original manu- 
scripts become available. 
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would be termed anapestic, is classified as dactylic (p. 364). The follow- 
ing lines from Zorrilla’s La leyenda de Al-Hamar (p. 369), which ordinarily 
would be considered iambic, are used to illustrate the ‘“heptasflabo tro- 
caico” : 


En su materia mistica 
encierran una esencia 
que infunde una existencia 
a su insondable ser, 
a toda aquella fabrica 
tan pura y transparente 
es creacién viviente 
de incégnito poder. 


And in the definition of the verso amétrico dactilico comes the following 
statement (p. 440): ‘“‘Tiene por base la repeticién de una cldusula tri- 
silaba de acentuacién uniformemente llana, aguda o esdréjula. En la 
serie de cldusulas trisflabas llanas, con acento en el centro del grupo, 
queda una sflaba en anacrusis delante del primer tiempo marcado. El 
verso adquiere ritmo dactilico, a pesar del tipo anfibrdquico, 060, que la 
cl4usula individualmente representa.”” The use of these terms is not 
merely a matter of convenience with the author, but seems rather to be 
the expression of his theory on Spanish rhythm. Theory otherwise does 
not affect this work, and the reader may consult Métrica espaiiola with 
the same confidence that is placed in the work of any true scholar. The 
author studies the material available and refrains from hazarding con- 
jectures and hypotheses on matters for which evidence cannot be pro- 
duced. On controversial questions, he ordinarily follows the generally 
accepted opinions. On the origin and nature of the romance meter, for 
example, he considers the origin popular and the final octosyllabic verse 
form to have derived from a two-hemistich line of eight-plus-eight syl- 
lables. Also, he lists Imperial’s Decir de las siete virtudes as the first work 
written in the Italianate hendecasyllable.‘ An important divergence 


‘ The author does not seem to be entirely convinced that the lines of Imperial’s 
Decir were intended to be Italianate hendecasyllables (cf. pp. 131 ff.). Asa matter 
of fact, since so few of Imperial’s verses containing exactly eleven syllables (and it 
is not always possible to determine which should be read with hiatus and which 
with synaloepha) can qualify as real Italianate hendecasyllables, it is doubtful 
that the poet intended them as such when he wrote his Decir de las siete virtudes. 
As Professor Navarro points out (p. 133), regularity of syllable-count measure 
was no obstacle to Imperial in the octosyllable. That Imperial could have 
counted as regularly to eleven, if he had wished, is probable. The lines of Santi- 
llana’s sonnets, on the contrary, show the poet’s conscious attempt to imitate the 
Italianate form (p. 133). Although it has generally been thought that Imperial 
tried to employ the hendecasyllable in Castilian, it seems to me more likely that 
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from the usual is the new analysis of the hendecasyllable presented on 
pp. 117 ff. and which merits the attention of all who study this verse. 

After an introductory chapter containing discussion of matters ap- 
plicable to the whole of the subject, come the chapters on the successive 
periods of poetic literature: juglarta, clerecta, gaya ciencia, renacimiento, 
siglo de oro, neoclasicismo, romanticismo, modernismo, and postmodernismo. 
These are followed by a section entitled ‘Resumen de conjunto” and con- 
taining a repertorio de versos, a discussion of metros y pertodos, an indice de 
estrofas, followed by “estrofas y yerfodos,” and a few pages on métrica 
popular. One of the excellent features of the work is the summary at the 
end of each chapter. The reader can obtain a fine bird’s-eye view of the 
history of Spanish metrics by reading these summaries in order. The 
“Indice” at the end of the book is merely a list of the 507 sections of the 
work and is therefore rather a convenient table of contents than a real 
index. The lack of a detailed index is lamentable, since specific poets 
and works are constantly cited. However, the orderly and clear presenta- 
tion of the material does compensate in part for the lack. 

Professor Navarro has not been content simply to count syllables, to 
measure and describe forms, and to search for first appearances.’ He has 
focused attention on the more fundamental studies of rhythmic patterns 
and on explanations of the artistic value and réle of the various forms. 
He often even shows the overlapping of metrical into rhetorical devices, 
particularly in his sections on complementos ritmicos. 


Imperial’s familiarity with the Italianate form simply was a hindrance to the 
composition of the arte mayor in the Decir de las siete virtudes (though his other 
compositions in arte mayor are not noticeably affected by the hendecasyllable) 
just as Santillana’s training in the arte mayor dulled his feeling for the rhythm of 
the Italianate line (cf. D. C. Clarke, ‘Miscellaneous strophe forms in the fifteenth- 
century court lyric,” Hispanic Review, XVI [1948], 148-152). The important 
question, however, is: what force was at work to distort the arte mayor during its 
period of adaptation to Castilian (Imperial’s Decir is the most extreme example) ; 
and what contrary force served as a counteraction to create a fine balance between 
rhythmic and syllabic measure by the middle of the fifteenth century (Juan de 
Mena’s work is the best example) and to bring the verse back to regularity—and 
decay—by the end of the fifteenth century? 

5 Forms are usually traced to their actual first appearance—even though that 
may have been by chance, or as a variant, and not by design—rather than to their 
earliest independent use only. For example (p. 134), the decastlabo compuesto is 
presented first as found “prdcticamente comprendido entre las variedades de arte 
mayor” before it is listed as employed by Lope de Monte “como metro emancipado 
e independiente.” 
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This major contribution to the study of Spanish poetic literature 
obviously has required years of painstaking, and one is tempted to say 
loving, research. I have only praise for it.® 


Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
University of California 


* The book comes in a finished binding. The print is large, clear, and well- 
spaced. The few typographical errors are self-evident. Other corrections, quer- 
ies, and comments are few and minor: 

P. 100: To the list of fifteenth (and early sixteenth) century pareados may be 
added the romance “Caminando por mis males” from Der Spanische Cancionero 
des Brit. Museums (ed. Hugo Albert Rennert, Romanische Forschungen, 1899, X) ; 
Juan del Encina’s pergué from fol. 81v of his Cancionero of 1496 (ed. facs. R. Acad. 
Esp., Madrid, 1928); the romances by Garci Sénchez de Badajoz (R. Foulché- 
Delbose, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, vol. II, Madrid, 1915, pp. 636-637 
and 651-652); and the “Porque suyo . . .” and “Metafora en metros . . .” by 
Quirés (Foulché-Delbosc, op. cit., pp. 290-294). The romance in pareados was 
one of the minor forms of the ballad. The “Apéndice II” of Durén’s Romancero 
general (Vol. II) is devoted entirely to “Romances de varias clases, hechos en 
versos pareados.” 

P. 144: Add pentastlabos to hezastlabos y heptastlabos two lines above the poem 
quoted at the end of the page. Possibly the long lines are five-plus-fives. 

P. 154: In his octosyllabic strophic compositions Carvajales shows the same 
tendency to employ lines of more than eight syllables that he does in his romances 
(see D. C. Clarke, “Remarks on the early romances and cantares,” Hispanic 
Review, XVII [1949], p. 90, 5). 

P. 161: Hanssen’s theory on the seguidilla is stated, but not followed, by 
Clarke. 

P. 220: Rime in consonance in the romances of regular metric form was prac- 
ticed early in the fifteenth century (see D. C. Clarke, “Remarks on the early 
romances and cantares’’). 

P. 222: The cuarteta, also known as caniar, is found as early as the fifteenth 
century (see D. C. Clarke, “Remarks . . . ,” pp. 118-119). 

Pp. 250 and 286: The date of composition of Vicente Espinel’s first espinelas is 
not known. An eight-stanza poem written in espinelas, entitled “Redondillas,”’ 
and beginning ‘‘No ay bien que del mal me guarde” appears on pp. 122-123 of 
the Diversas rimas (approved January 7, 1587, published in Madrid in 1591). 
The espinelas attributed to Mal Lara were found in a book whose publication date 
is given as 1863. 

P. 264. The alternating of the anapestic decasilabo and the arte mayor is 
almost an optical illusion. It is simply a means of allowing anapestic rhythm to 
run without a break throughout a stanza or poem. This rhythm would normally 
be broken at the end of each Uano line if only ten-syllable lines were employed. 
Bécquer employed a similar pattern in some of his Rimas (see p. 364). 
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Indice verbal de “La Celestina.”” By M. Criado de Val. (Revista de 

Filologia Espafiola, Anejo LXIV.) Madrid, 1955: 226 pages. 

It seems to us that the author in his previous book (Andlisis verbal 
del estilo. Indices verbales de Cervantes, de Avellaneda y del autor de ‘‘La 
tia fingida,” 1953) had established the fact that Cervantes did not write 
La tia fingida. The present study, eagerly anticipated, treats a more 
complicated problem. 

The author has further elaborated and refined his tests. Here they 
bear on the use and frequency of the auxiliaries ser, estar, haber, tener; 
gerund and infinitive; the past tenses of the indicative; the future and 
its periphrastic forms; the subjunctive tenses and their combinations in 
conditional sentences; and finally modal variations exemplified by amo— 
ame—amad. 

There can be no quarrel with the choice of basic texts of the Celestina: 
Burgos, 1499 (16 acts), Sevilla, 1501 (16 acts) and Sevilla, 1502 (21 acts). 
The references had to be keyed to the modern edition of Cejador, pending 
the publication of a “definitive” edition which is being prepared in Madrid. 
In the edition of 1502, excluding the prologues, acrostichs and octavas, 
the first act covers 666 lines, the second to the sixteenth inclusive, 3144 
lines, and the small interpolations 206 lines. The first act is evidently 
substantial enough to yield reliable percentages. 

The author is accurate and cautious, although here again he expresses 
an unwarranted suspicion, this time about Professor House’s command 
of Spanish (p. 15, n. 2). The bibliography unnecessarily covers the 
various literary aspects of the Celestina, but fails to mention Keniston’s 
Sizxteenth-century Syntaz or the studies of such other foreigners as Morley 
on ser and estar, and, more recently, Bouzet’s on the origin of estar. 

He is perhaps unduly sanguine about the actual effectiveness and the 
future possibilities of verbal analysis. The system of verb forms, he 
holds, “constituye una estructura instintiva en el hablante, sea o no 
escritor.” This structure, although influenced by time and space, by the 
literary ambience and the genre practiced by the author, retains ‘‘un 
margen individual estilistico que depende exclusivamente de la persona- 
lidad de cada individuo, y que se manifiesta en la eleccién inmotivada de 
determinadas formas o valores verbales” (p. 216). 

We may agree to all this, as well as to the skill and integrity of the 
critic, and give proper weight to the conclusion that the verbal system in 
the first act is simple and archaic, while the part claimed by Rojas (acts 
II to X XI) shows greater sophistication, in spite of its popular flavor, and 
reveals “un ritmo dialogado que a duras penas oculta su preocupacién 
retérica” (p. 213). This last observation, of course, falls outside the 
scope of the study, and no evidence is given for it. But the author’s 
total results may be considered conclusive: there is a marked difference 
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between act I and the rest of the work, and Professor House’s thesis is 
definitely confirmed. 

The author, however, goes too far when he declares “‘llegamos a la 
conclusién rotunda de que no puede ser el autor del acto 1° el mismo de 
los siguientes”’ (p. 213). Although the disparity is now as clear as it is 
ever likely to be, it is still not conclusive evidence of divided authorship. 

We do not know how much variation may occur in the style of one 
single writer during his lifetime, especially during his formative years and 
in a period of linguistic transition. It seems unlikely that the pattern 
would remain constant from his first awkward efforts to the time of his 
full power. Can stylistic development be more rapid in some races, 
especially the more articulate ones, where youth, often precocious, rapidly 
turns into maturity? A young genius like Rojas could have written the 
first act as a student about 1482, at the age of about 17, and could have 
put it aside. In five years more he could have grown into artistic ma- 
turity, developed a more sophisticated style, acquired a tendency to the 
rhetorical, in time to finish the remaining fifteen acts and be ready for the 
printer even as early as 1498. 

The story of the mysterious first author remains a transparent sub- 
terfuge, once more illustrated in the case of Proust, who in his recently 
discovered novel Jean Nanteuil, a first sketch for A la recherche du temps 
perdu, represents it to the reader as the posthumous autobiographical 
work of a mysterious novelist called “C.’’ Does the uncertain beginner, 
fearful of the public judgment which awaits him, naturally dream up a 
Cide Hamete Benengeli for his protection? This is not the place to do it, 
but the question would be worth investigating. 

If Rojas was following a standard psychological pattern, the inference 
would be that there was no “first author”. We know anyway that it could 
not have been Mena or Cota, and also that any man capable of writing 
the first act of the Celestina, unless he died in the doing, would have been 
heard from later in one way or another. 

We repeat that the disparity shown by Professor House and Sr. 
Criado is a fact, but one perhaps not incompatible with a single personal- 
ity. In fact, as we ponder this matter, the disparity may not be quite 
so serious as one might think. After all, there are so far no norms for 
stylistic variations. Is a tolerance of 1% or 2% permissible? But not 
3% or 5%? In five graphs out of ten (see pp. 181, 189, 191, 195, 205) the 
lines representing the first act do not diverge very much from the two 
others. On the other hand, the two lines representing the acts claimed 
by Rojas fail to keep closely together in five out of ten graphs (see pp. 
183, 187, 191, 199 and 203). The graph on p. 191 especially is likely to 
raise a question, for there the three lines start equidistantly and end by 
converging exactly. They are based on the past tenses of the indicative 
amé-he amado-amaba and translate into almost equal percentages. In the 
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case amaba they are nearly identical: Act I, 11.7%; Acts II-XVI, 11%; 
Additions, 11.2%, showing almost absolute uniformity in the use of the 
imperfect. The author, curiously enough, does not comment on this 
(p. 192) and only points to the low frequency of he amado in Act I. But 
then, does he amado with 5.2%, as against 7.4% and 6.6%, indicate a 
really abnormal deviation in a time of linguistic flux? 

We conclude by applauding Sr. Criado’s valuable study, but in our 
opinion the fascinating problem of the Celestina’s authorship has not been 
solved. For the present, neither single nor dual authorship can be 
proved. If a solution is ever possible we shall be nearer to it when we 
know more about the possibly compulsive nature of the Rojas story as a 
traditional literary subterfuge. Eventually we may also learn something 
definite about normal variations of style within a single personality. But 
only documentary proof of the existence of a “first author” can really be 
conclusive. 


Josern E. GILiet 
University of Pennsylvania 


Copy of a Letter of the King of Portugal Sent to the King of Castile concerning 
the Voyage and Success of India. Translated by Sergio Pacifici. The 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1955: 24 pages. 

This is a well-printed and attractively bound translation of the rare 
first edition of a flying sheet printed in Rome in 1505 and now preserved, 
together with a later Milan reprint, in the James Ford Bell Collection at 
the University of Minnesota. This news-letter contains an account of 
the first four expeditions of the Portuguese to India, from early 1500 to 
late 1504, and, according to the Introduction, is the first print to mention 
the discovery of Brazil. The first and the last page of the original are 
reproduced in facsimile. The letter, originally probably in Latin,’ was 
soon translated into Italian and Portuguese, and gives evidence of the 
keen interest felt in Europe for the great geographical discoveries of the 
time. 

While generally sketchy, the account at times goes into specific detail, 
as in the tragic case of the Jewess from Seville, a fugitive from the 
Inquisition, picked up in Calicut and who eventually threw herself into 
the ocean. The vocabulary also deserves some attention. The first 


1 Perhaps also published first in Latin, pean Same @ Goce lane, e.g., 
the Epistula potentissimi ac inuictissimi Manuelis regis . . . de victoriis habitis 
in India & Malacha (Rome, 1513). 

* Besides the names of Indian coins (fanone, mitricale) and of certain pre- 
cursors of our landing-ships (the ‘tafforea ships), there is an early mention of 
merlota (p. 22), apparently unknown then to the Portuguese, for a silken garment. 
Corominas, Diccionario critico-etimolégico, III, 268 f. considers the first Spanish 
occurrence of the word as doubtful, and subsequent ones do not appear until the 
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armada was headed by Cabral, whose sailing too far westward carried 
him to the extreme eastern end of Brazil. The land which the dis- 
coverers named Santa Cruz, and which they did not venture to designate 
as either island or continent, was nevertheless called by others, so the 
letter says, “terra noua ouero mundo nuouo.” ‘Mundus nouus’” was 
also in the title-page of Vespucci’s printed epistle relating his alleged 
voyage of 1500-1501 from Lisbon to the ‘‘American’”’ continent, and it 
is curious that the term should have been applied so early and so pro- 
phetically, to the eastern coast or approaches of both North and South 
America. 

An exact bibliographical description of the rare print and some 
reference to its printer, Johannes de Besicken, would have been welcome. 
Also perhaps some more detailed historical background than can be 
gathered from Joao de Barros (Asia, ed. 1552), which was apparently 
the only sixteenth-century source consulted by the editur. -Contempo- 
rary Portuguese accounts might explain why Cabral was still mentioned 
in the letter as being in command of the fleet of March, 1502, when in 
fact it had sailed under Vasco da Gama. 

The translation reads well enough, but it is doubtful whether ‘‘successo 
de India’”’ on the title-page, may be rendered by “success of India,” 
rather than the ‘‘happenings in India,” or, for that matter, whether, in 
the last lines “nostra nauicatione pacifica & quieta’ (strange words, 
incidentally, after what happened in Calicut), should be translated by 
“our navigation both peaceful and successful.” 


JosepH E. GILLet 
University of Pennsylvania 


Estudios y ensayos gongorinos. By Ddmaso Alonso. (Biblioteca Ro- 
mdnica Hispdnica, Il: Estudios y Ensayos, 18.) Editorial Gredos, 
Madrid, 1955: 617 pages + 12 plates. 

This book contains things old and new. Seven of the studies have 
never been printed before ; three have “adiciones de alguna importancia”’ ; 
one has undergone “una gran transformacién’’; the other twelve show 
“muy pequefias modificaciones” (pp. 7-8). The final essay, printed first 
in 1927 and reprinted in 1932 appears here “‘por dar una muestra de 
nuestra posicién (la mfa era, en parte, generacional) por los dfas del tercer 
centenario de la muerte de Géngora.’’ The volume has four parts: 
Cuestiones estéticas, Andlisis estilistico, Cuestiones textuales, Ambiente 
y huella. Its various elements constitute a history of the revision of the 
estimacién of Géngora in the present generation. 


middle of the sixteenth century. Phonologically the variant merlota, for marlota, 
points to the late Latin mellota, used, as Corominas notes, by Saint Eulogius, and 
it gives additional probability to the derivation of the arabic etymon from Latin 
rather than from Oriental Greek. 
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It will be well to fix our attention on lo inédito. ‘‘Funcién estructural 
de las pluralidades” (174-221) is an application to Géngora of methods 
made familiar by two well-known books: D. Alonso, Versos plurimembres 
y poemas correlativos. Capitulos para la estilistica del Siglo de Oro (Mad- 
rid, 1944); D. Alonso and C. Bousofio, Seis calas en la expresién literaria 
espafiola (Madrid, 1951). The function of the pluralidades (‘‘moldeadas 
en versos plurimembres’’) is studied first in the sonnet from Petrarch to 
Géngora. Their use is “ligado a la mds profunda y oscura concepcién 
del poema: al estado manante del fenémeno poético.” What this és is 
shown, even better than here, in a second essay (‘‘La simetria bilateral’’) 
first written in 1927 and here reproduced in a new form, to which we shall 
return at the end of this review. But let us borrow from it for the 
moment. On p. 168 we read: “;Qué necesidad se aquieta aquf, alld en el 
fondo de alguna galeria de nuestro recinto estético? Algo se serena o se 
equilibra, cuando los poetas tanto han repetido el procedimiento’”’ (italics 
mine). This, in the language of aesthetics, is release of tension. Cf. 
178: “Todo el movimiento dual del soneto . . . va a aquietarse y al par 
a expresarse en el perfecto bimembre que lo remata’’; p. 186: “El curso 
vuelve casi siempre a reposarse en la divisién binaria’’; p. 193: *‘'a pasién 
nostdlgica del poeta . . . se remansa en la bimembrada contemplacién.” 
In Géngora’s use of this technique “la indeleble impronta yp etrarquesca”’ 
is clearly visible, (198); ‘no cabe duda de que al llegar Géngora a la 
poesia viene empapado de los jugos estéticos del soneto de Petrarca”’ 
(199). In the octava real “la bimembracién del verso tltimo se da con 
mucha mas constancia, como sabe todo lector del Polifemo” (204)... , 
“este mundo de horror se aclara y se ordena en belleza, y en el verso iltimo 
se aquieta en un sereno bimembre la estrofa que comenzé en tiniebla y 
laberinto” (207). This, for Sr. Alonso, is the essence of the Baroque: 
“el choque de esa convulsién con aquella arménica serenidad.”’ Polifemo 
“es el mds mostrable, el més compactamente genial ejemplo de la poesia 
barroca europea” (ibid.). Géngora and Marino represent ‘el extremo de 
una larga tradicién ... le tradicién petrarquista’’ which, in the 
sonnets, comes directly from Petrarch; in the octava, from the adoption of 
Petrarch’s system by “el petrarquismo formalista, especialmente el del 
siglo XVI” (ibid.). 

Unedited also is the essay ‘“‘La correlacién en la poesia de Géngora”’ 
(222-247). Here the author applies to Géngora the methods of analysis 
familiar to readers of Alonso and Bousofio, Seis calas . . . (see HR, XXI 
[1953], 51-53). It corrects statements made by fr. Alonso in his Versos 
plurimembres (1944). His recent studies have shown that “la ordena- 
cién correlativa” is characteristic of Géngora, but becomes progressively 
less so as the poet grows older: “la usa con mds frecuencia que nunca en 
sus afios mozos” (223, 240). Its use corresponds to periods of “‘ilusién 
estética” or of “‘ilusién vital, de cortesano,” and falls away in the period 
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of disilusién senil: ‘‘el fracaso del pretendiente y la llamada a temas 
poéticos sombrios’”’ (242). Correlacién and plurimembracién in Géngora 
are thus not typically Baroque; they are “tipicos manierismos de la tradi- 
cién petrarquista del siglo XVI’’ (243). But the difference between 
Italians like Groto and Veniero and Géngora is this: “la correlacién es 
para él un elemento expresivo,” not a mere “artificio exterior’ (245). 
“La correlacién [es] una de las legitimas condensaciones formales—y de 
gran importancia—de su sistema poético” (247). The clarifications 
provided by this essay are, in the opinion of the present reviewer, note- 
worthy. 

“Puiio y letra de don Luis en un manuscrito de sus poesias’”’ (251-262) 
has importance for establishing the text of the Ur-Soledades (before the 
poet received the criticism of Pedro de Valencia) as will be shown more 
fully in Sr. Alonso’s forthcoming edition of La versién primitiva de las 
Soledades. In Sr. Alonso’s edition of the Obras of Géngora, now in press, 
all the variants of the MS in question will be given. 

“Un soneto mal atribuido a Géngora” (263-275) has to do with the 
one beginning El Duque mi sefior se fué a Francia (sic). The attribution 
is to be rejected. (On Géngora’s desire to follow the Conde de Lemos to 
Naples see my article, “The Literary Court of the Conde de Lemos at 
Naples, 1610-1616,’ HR, I [1933], 293-294, where I correct the error 
made in my dissertation on L. Leonardo de Argensola; see p. 268, n. 14 
of the book under review.) 

“Estas que me dicté rimas sonoras”’ (311-323) is a comparison of the 
first line of Polifemo with similar cases of hyperbaton in the works of 
other poets (including Varchi, 1503-1565). This syntactical form is 
traced to Propertius and Catullus. It is one of the “rasgos estilfsticos 
del siglo XVII, pero es uno de los que proceden de los poetas manieristas 
del siglo XVI; no es especfficamente barroco, pero el barroquismo lo 
acepta y lo propaga” (322). It is of interest that the eighteenth century 
—‘“que odia los rasgos barrocos’”’—respects the classicism of this type of 
line. It is used repeatedly by the younger Moratin (322-323). 

“Cémo contesté Pellicer a la befa de Lope” (480-501) has to do with 
the prologue to the former’s Lecciones solemnes . . . , and, in general, 
with quarrels stemming from “la burla cruel del Laurel [de Apolo]’’: 
“aquella befa de... Lope ... sangré siempre en el corazén del 
comentarista de Géngora”’ (500). 

“E] doctor Manuel Serrano de Paz, desconocido comentarista de las 
Soledades” (510-522) concerns a MS belonging to the Real Academia 
Espafiola. Its use will make it possible to ‘‘dar luz a algin recodo”’ in 
Sr. Alonso’s forthcoming edition of the Soledades. 

This is all of lo inédito. Space will permit mentioning only one more 
component part of this important volume: the article—already referred to 
at the beginning of this review—entitled ‘‘La simetria bilateral” (117-173). 
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It has been greatly transformed since its first appearance in 1927. Sec- 
tions II-V are new. Here again, stylistic methods give new insight. The 
use of bimembracién, like that of pluralidades, corresponds to Géngora’s 
periods of illusion and expansion, to the “plano suprahumano” of his 
poetry (140), and yields to its opposite, the “plano infrahumano,” when 
“lo picaresco parece haber triunfado en su vida” (141) or in times of 
weariness or “‘declinacién vital” (145-146). Of special interest is 
section IV on the use of bimembres after Géngora. 

The rest of the book contains known material, all of it valuable. In 
its entirety, Estudios y ensayos gongorinos gives eloquent testimony of the 
fruitfulness of Sr. Alonso’s studies over a period of thirty years, and of the 
value of technical analyses and statistical calculations—joined with 
chronology—as keys to the understanding of poetry as shared emotional 
experience made communicable by means which—like those of the 
musician—are technical aad closely related to mathematics. Poetic 
intuition, stylistic analysis,'and historical method are combined in exem- 
plary form. The reviewer would like to believe that the results are 
permanently valid. 

Ottis H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


Die granadinischen Romanzen in der europdischen Literatur. Unter- 
suchung und Texte. By Daniel Bodmer. Ziircher Beitrige zur 
vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Band 5. Juris-Verlag, Ziirich, 
1955: 116 pages and 12 folding sheets with texts. 


By “granadinischen Romanzen” the editor means those Spanish 
ballads, some ancient and some new, which deal with the siege of Granada 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and with feuds among the Moors within the 
walls. Naturally, such a restriction of romance material leads to Ginés 
Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles de Granada, Primera Parte (1595), with 
its fictionized prose and verse narratives of those conflicts. Bodmer has 
pursued with much thoroughness his investigation of Hita’s influence 
on European literature. 

The Guerras civiles received its first foreign translation in France 
(anonymous, 1608). The précieuses of the Hétel de Rambouillet revelled 
in romantic Moorish adventures and their novelists made the most of 
them. Hita’s novel was extracted in the Bibliothéque des Romans 
(1775-1794). Florian, who, unlike most French writers, really knew 
Spanish, used Hita for his Gonsalve de Cordoue (1791), which included a 
Précis historique sur les Maures d’Espagne. A very free rendering of 
Hita was made by Alexandre-Marie Sané in 1809, but he cared only for 
the prose, which he regarded as authentic history; the ballads he threw 
into prose footnotes. Chateaubriand visited Granada in 1807, wrote 
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Les Aventures du dernier Abencérage in 1810, and published it in 1826. 
He took his Hita via the French versions of Florian and Sané, and thus 
the romance Abendmar made its way into a French classic. 

In England no translation of Hita appeared till 1803, but his book was 
known before that. Dryden had written his play Almanzor and Almahide 
in 1670. Thomas Blackwell (An Enquiry into the Life and Writing of 
Homer, 1735) took from Hita two ballads (Abendmar and jRedudn! si 
se te acuerda) to illustrate his theory of epic origins. He supposed the 
romances to be so old that they were regarded by the Moors as historical 
proof. Then came Bishop Percy with his celebrated Reliques (1765), 
which became so well known all over Europe. This volume included the 
first English translation of a romance (Rio verde), sent to him by his 
friend William Shenstone, and one of his own. Percy made many more 
translations which remained in manuscript till 1932. After him came 
Rodd, Lockhart, Byron, Bowring, etc. 

In Germany it was the two romances of the Reliques that introduced 
this fascinating literature to Herder and Ursinus—a long-distance in- 
fluence of Hita. Herder studied Spanish for the purpose, and included 
twenty translations of ballads from the Guerras civiles in Volkslieder 
(1778). Heine, however, though he wrote a novel Almansor (1821) 
about two lovers who jumped from the Pefia de los Enamorados, never 
learned Spanish and did not know Hita directly. But the romance 
collections of Grimm and Depping, the translations of A. W. Schlegel 
and Diez, had by this time brought Spanish ballads into the main current 
of German culture. The first German translation of Hita was made in 
1821 by K. A. W. Spalding, but, not as in France, German romantics 
did not rely on translations but went to the original. Goethe apparently 
studied Spanish on purpose to do a Moorish ballad. A certain Beaure- 
gard Pandin (pseud.) published in 1823 a collection of Spanische 
Romanzen, and in 1843 Geibel did one “im Versmasse des Originals 
verdeutscht.”’ 

The second half of Bodmer’s book is devoted to a detailed comparison 
of texts and translations into English, French, German and Italian 
(Berchet, 1837) of four selected romances: Pasedbase el rey moro, 
Abendmar, Rio verde, and Por la calle de su dama. This section is of 
special interest to students of style in translating. As a matter of book- 
making, the folding sheets seem to me distinctly less convenient than 
ordinary pages. It is a pity that the print does not show the strophe- 
form of Chateaubriand’s little ballad. 

Careful and complete as this dissertation (if it is a dissertation) is, 
it is not free from omissions, misprints and slips. Bodmer missed the 
early English versions of ‘“Monk’’ Lewis, and the name of Entwistle, 
who surely has something to contribute, nowhere appears. The strangest 
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slip is the misspelling of the name of Georg Bernhard Depping, the 
Franco-German historian and collector of romances (1817). He appears 
in a dozen or more places as Deeping, and never correctly. I might add 
that the title-page of the first edition of his Sammlung der besten alten 
Spanischen Historischen, Ritter- und Maurischen Romanzen shows his 
name as Ch. B. Depping, a curiosity which stumps librarians. 
8S. G. Moriey 
University of California 


Los méviles de la “‘comedia” en Lope, Alarcén, Tirso, Moreto, Rojas, 
Calderén. By Carlos Ortigoza Vieyra. C[iudad] U[niversitaria ], 
[México ], 1954: 339 pages. 


The first task of the reviewer is to convey the author’s meaning of 
the term “méviles.”” Méviles means both ‘motif’ and ‘motivation,’ but 
more often the latter than the former. In the note on pages 25-26 he 
tells us that he has discarded the term motivo “por poseer mds de un 
significado” in favor of ‘“‘mévil’’ because ‘‘se presta a menos confusiones 
cuando se hace referencia a los motivos [author’s italics] con la idea de 
significar fuerzas, o capacidad para mover,” and he pleads with the 
Comediantes group to include in their intended classification of motifs 
also the “ ‘motivos’ con el significado de fuerzas que mueven a los 
personajes a ejecutar acciones.” With a significant “sin embargo” he 
admits that motivos (temas) and méviles (fuerzas) are often difficult to 
keep apart. The solution of this apuro seems to be that the méviles by 
sheer force of repetition become motivos (‘motifs’). At any rate, Pro- 
fessor Ortigoza Vieyra’s professed interest is in the motivations of the 
characters of the comedia. Hence, he often uses such synonyms for 
méviles as “‘impulsos,” “resortes,” and “fuerzas.” 

In the course of his study of the méviles Professor Ortigoza Vieyra 
became firmly convinced, “‘contra la opinién comin, . . . que los tipos 
de la ‘comedia’ poseen una compleja psicologia, una absoluta modernidad 
y un total apego a la naturaleza humana” (pp. 21-22). Although he warns 
us throughout the lengthy Advertencia (pp. 17-48) with almost painful 
modesty about the insufficiency of his book—he calls it a “pequefio 
prematuro ensayo” (22), “un esquema” (27), a sketch (22, 27), a “reali- 
zacién muy pobre” (42)—the declared purpose of his investigation is 
“tratar de hacer ver que los en apariencia ‘semejantes’ y ‘esquemdticos’ 
personajes de la ‘comedia’ ocultan su profundo estrato humano, no sélo 
con el engafioso aparato de la siempre complicada trama, sino con el 
répido movimiento que les imprime el genio de la raza’”’ (41). He wishes 
to correct the misconceptions and “‘verdades a medias” (24) rampant in 
the manuals of the history of Spanish literature—he does not name any 
in particular—especially the one that holds that the ‘‘ ‘comedia’ espafiola 
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‘habia sido caleada’ sobre ‘el mismo patrén’”’ (23). He also tries to 
show that the so-called dramatists de segundo orden are much more 
worthwhile than we are made to believe by our handbooks. 

It is then an emotional, defensive position on which this book is 
built. It is another book in the struggle against the leyenda negra about 
Spanish literature. Whether the author is conscious of it or not, his 
study wants to safeguard the place of the comedia in the pantheon of the 
other national theaters of world literature. And as modern criticism 
since the times of romanticism places the highest value on originality 
and invention and—maybe even more—on the presentation of the 
complex interplay of impulses, urges, rationalizations, and moral and 
religious laws in the lonely and mostly tragic hero, Professor Ortigoza 
Vieyra has set out to prove that the personajes of the comedia “qualify” 
in the required complexity. No wonder that the words complejo and 
complejidad occur over and over again. 

Yet, no unexpected depths of characterization have been revealed 
in the numerous analyses of comedias. There is certainly no lack of 
complejidad to be found in the characters, in the sense of conflict between 
passions such as love, jealousy, ambition and friendship, and the law, 
the code, or religion, conflicts typical for the idealized Spanish society 
of the XVIIth century presented in the comedia. 

This reviewer prefers to look upon the comedia as almost a “collective 
enterprise,”’ created by that “genius of conformity” (Amado Alonso) 
that was Lope, for a society unified and also uniform in its religious and 
political beliefs and lasting with its foundations basically unchanged 
for about one hundred years. In evaluating the phenomenon of the 
comedia we are almost tempted to resuscitate the old romantic Volksgeist 
with the great and near-great dramatists as its vocal spokesmen. (Note 
the many anonymous plays and the uncertainty of authorship in many 
cases.) Once we have accepted this view, the frantic search for complexity 
and originality of character with the (avowed or unavowed) purpose to 
“secure” a place for the comedia in the same category as Greek tragedy 
or Shakespeare or Racine will yield to a fair descriptive analysis of the 
comedia according to its own laws, and it will become clear what we can 
and what we can not expect from the comedia and its practitioners. We 
must acknowledge the fact that the Spanish dramatist of the Golden 
Age does not write plays which admit an existentialist interpretation 
like Greek tragedy or Shakespeare. And why not admit that there is 
a “‘patrén comin” for the comedia? The ideology of the comedia can 
be reduced to two basic concepts: for man as a social being, la honra, for 
man as a mortal individual on earth, la fe. Answers to all problems will 
eventually be found by obeying the commandments of la honra and la fe. 
Hence, no tragedy. Or, in the terminology of the book under review, 
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the méviles operating in the characters of the comedia are either positively 
or negatively conditioned by these two basic ideas of the comedia. 

The originality of the dramatists, including the founder Lope him- 
self, consists entirely in varying, shading, combining and refining the 
basic themes. Even those who were to a degree in opposition to the 
accepted system, like Alarcén and Rojas Zorrilla, could express themselves 
only within and through the established dramatic forms. Others, like 
Moreto and Calderén, showed their originality in subtilization, refine- 
ment and structural regularization. Nevertheless, with due awareness 
of the remarkable differences of the individual dramatists, the stability 
of the basic pattern is brought out impressively by the recurrence of 
méviles of the characters. 

Once we have recognized the fact that originality can be expected 
only within the accepted framework, we find a good deal of it, and ably 
pointed out and formulated by our author. He establishes “el espfritu 
caballeresco” as the basic inspiration and he relates as many of the 
méviles to it as he can, be it by way of emphasis or transformation of or 
deviation from this spirit. The chapter on Rojas Zorrilla seems to us 
the most original. This dramatist ‘“contrasta los méviles del caballero 
con los del doméstico” (179); “los caballeros ofendidos no se mueven al 
primer impulso; esperan y actian de modo poco violento” (181). In 
Obligado y ofendido “saben controlarse sin violencia; anteponen a la 
ofensa el respeto absoluto a lo prometido” (183). They control their 
primary impulses and put other condiderations above honor (189). 
Rojas Zorrilla’s sensualism is pointed out and his “concupiscencia m4s 
realista, feroz y confesada” (199). Ortigoza Vieyra underscores the 
“‘modernismo literario” of Rojas and, as to Del rey abajo ninguno, he 
registers the interesting “impresién de que originalmente planeé un 
grave conflicto de honor entre el rey y un labrador que se atreve con el 
monarca de Espafia misma” (222). 

The book includes a “Bibliografia minima” of the comedia in general 
and the six authors in particular. When we notice, e.g., a mention of a 
faithful listing of numerous theses (including M.A.) taken from the 
Greer-Delk bibliography of unpublished theses submitted to North- 
american universities, but not Van Dam’s edition of El castigo sin 
venganza or Fichter’s of El sembrar en buena tierra, or when we see La 
estrella de Sevilla unquestionably accepted as Lope’s—Morel-Fatio’s 
edition is not cited, nor that of Reed, Dixon, and Hill—we must regret 
very much the lack of judgment obvious in the drawing up of this 
“minimum” bibliography. While this defect is definitely minor when 
seen against the main body of the work, it does help to explain a certain 
uneasy feeling which we experienced during the reading. The author 
seems to have missed the benefit of a systematic introduction into the 
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by now rather well-organized specialty which is comedia research. We 
now understand his insecure and hesitant groping as autobiographically 
described in the Advertencia, the discrepancy between what he set out 
to prove—the complexity and originality of the comedia’s characters— 
and the actual result of his investigations—variation and originality 
within the framework. Yet, when we consider that the author almost 
singlehandedly steered his way through the vast sea of the comedia we 
can not but admire his courage. Although he modestly states that he is 
not writing for the specialist (43), he is actually the first investigator 
who was bold enough to present the comedia as a whole by studying the 
méviles operative in its characters, situations, and actions. While we 
gladly certify that he has succeeded in ‘‘esbozar la diferente intensidad, 
y la variedad de matices en los seis dramaturgos” (43), we would be 
lacking in candor, if we did not state that the stability of the comedia 
pattern emerges from his study at least as impressively as its ‘““variedad.”’ 
ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Novels of Pérez Galdés. The Concept of Life as Dynamic Process. 
Por Sherman H. Eoff. Washington University Studies. Saint 
Louis: Washington University, 1954: 178 paginas. 


En la introduccién (pdgs. 1-4) el autor formula el fin que se propuso 
al escribir el presente libro: “essentially, to interpret Galdés’ portrayal 
of life by way of an examination of his novelistic method” (pég. 2). La 
manera novelfstica del escritor consiste en la fusién de la caracterizacién 
de los personajes con la trama novelesca, y el resultado es un proceso 
dindmico con el dinamismo propio de la vida (“the life process itself’). 
Todo el quehacer novelistico de Galdés habré de converger a la reali-. 
zacién de esta meta fundamental, descubierta y cuidadosamente delimi- 
tada después de los tanteos de la primera época. 

Eoff examina con atencién los varios aspectos de este arte de novelar. 
El esquema de composicién novelesca, ‘‘The Narrative Plan” (cap. I, 
pags. 2-23) estard constituido esencialmente por un segmento de la 
biografia de los personajes principales, y el contenido quedaré identificado 
en buena parte con las peculiaridades psicolégicas de personalidades en 
trance de cambio y transformacién. Las novelas de Galdés son asf ante 
todo novelas de la personalidad, tomado este término en el sentido que 
le asigna la psicologia moderna. La manera de ser de la personalidad 
se halla definida por rasgos hereditarios, y principalmente por la accién 
modeladora del medio ambiente. La complejidad del reajuste al medio, 
dentro de numerosas situaciones y casos de friccién, determinardn, 
juntamente con los rasgos heredados, la complejidad de la personalidad, 
“Complexity of Personality” (cap. III, pégs. 41-63). El estudio del 
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crecimiento de la personalidad ha de revelar una estructura psicolégica, 
“The Psychological Structure” (cap. IV, pdgs. 64-89), que se halla 
perfilada en niveles cada vez mds altos, demarcados por puntos culmi- 
nantes en progresiva ascensién ritmica. El dinamismo de la personalidad 
individual y el de la vida en general quedan identificados dentro del 
esquema del continuo devenir (“continual becoming,” pdg. 89). Las 
multiples interrelaciones del individuo con el medio ambiente constituyen 
el proceso social, ‘“The Social Process” (cap. V, pdgs. 90-114), que opera 
también en forma dindmica. La ascensién de la personalidad a un 
estado de plena realizacién supone la integracién de las facultades 
espirituales hacia una meta de unidad interior, e implica la incorporacién 
del devenir individual dentro de un orden universal y arménico. Este 
aspecto define la perspectiva moral de las creaciones galdosianas, ‘The 
Moral Perspective” (cap. VI, pdgs. 115-130), y explica la densa preocu- 
pacién religiosa de algunos de los personajes. La incorporacién a un 
orden superior universal se tifie de un cardcter trascendente, con el cual 
adquiere la novela su dimensién filoséfica, ‘“The Philosophie Perspective” 
(cap. VII, pdgs. 131-153). Al final, “philosophic perspective and 
novelistic form blend in one meaningful design” (pég. 153). Dentro de 
esta gran aventura del novelar, el creador de ficciones, Galdés, representa 
el bello ejemplo de una personalidad que alcanzé plena realizacién e 
integracién en la pintura artfistica de personalidades en proceso de 
formacién y crecimiento (“The Personality of Galdés,” cap. VII, pags. 
154-166). La justificacién optimista de la vida por el novelista y su 
empefio en describirla se convierte en un mensaje de gran significacién 
para los hombres del siglo XX: “Dynamic message and the portrayal of 
a dynamic process are thus merged in one” (pag. 66). 

Este resumen somero del libro de Eoff nos permite discernir su 
esquema de composicién. El autor después de captar !a esencia de la 
novela galdosiana como una pintura dindmica del proceso vital, se aplica 
a su comprobacién detallada e ilustrada con singular precisién y seguridad. 
Dentro de tal esquema aparecen los aspectos diversos mencionados, los 
cuales dan una dimensién miltiple a las creaciones de Galdés. No hay 
duda de que a la base de todos ellos queda formulado un concepto de la 
personalidad que por su cardcter integrador abarca la totalidad de la 
persona humana, y en la cual queda incluida la parte puramente biolégica 
y fisiolégica del hombre. El método ante todo es de cardcter psico- 
sociolégico y nos revela una d4rea extensa del proceso creador. 

El estudio se halla enriquecido con una serie de coordenadas in- 
telectuales a las cuales el autor refiere las varias perspectivas ante las 
cuales se halla situado. El concepto de personalidad, por ejemplo, es 
el que nos ha revelado la moderna psicologfa funcional, la cual examina 
el individuo como ser social con todos sus impulsos primarios, secundarios 
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y adquiridos. La estructura psicolégica propiamente dicha tiene en 
cuenta el mecanismo del ritmo emocional y sus puntos de culminacién 
y de descenso. En el proceso social el autor define la naturaleza de la 
mutua interrelacién del individuo con la sociedad, a la luz de las mas 
modernas teorfas sociolégicas que insisten en el aspecto dindmico de 
estos procesos.: En realidad, Eoff considera que, en el plano artistico, 
Galdés se ha anticipado a las concepciones sociolégicas del presente 
siglo. Para la perspectiva moral se apoya en un concepto dindmico de 
la moral que tuvo uno de sus exponentes en la obra de Bergson, a fines 
del pasado siglo. En la perspectiva filoséfica, Eoff cree descubrir reflejos 
de la concepcién hegeliana del ser absoluto, creador de un orden superior 
dentro del cual queda incorporado el individuo en su movimiento as- 
cencional hacia la perfeccién moral y trascendente. La caracterifstica 
dindmica del cambio se revela, ademds, como un reflejo de las nuevas 
tendencias evolucionistas. 

Dentro de esta densa y articulada presentacién del arte de Galdés, 
Eoff sefiala como parte importante de la experiencia estética del lector 
“the satisfaction of acquiring as one’s own the thought incorporated in 
the portrayal of a flowing stream of life” (pag. 166). Creemos, sin 
embargo, que este aspecto de la, novela galdosiana no queda lo suficiente- 
mente explorado en su obra, y que la dimensién estética propiamente 
dicha trasciende su esfuerzo de comprensién a través de los aspectos 
psicolégicos, sociales, morales y filosédficos. Las grandes y eternas 
pasiones del hombre (amor, celos, odio, envidia) que forman la base 
primaria de la materia novelistica se organizan con frecuencia en configu- 
raciones de orden religioso que prestan a la novela una peculiar calidad 
emocional. En la novela Fortunata y Jacinta, por ejemplo, entrevemos 
una superior estructuracién a base de ciertos arquetipos de religiosidad 
como son los de vida nueva (cambios de personalidad), regeneracién, 
sacrificio, santificacién, angelismo, diabolismo, redencién y otras mas. 
No logramos comprender el ritmo emocional y estético de la tiltima parte 
de la novela, si no vemos en la entrega del hijo de Fortunata a su enemiga 
el supremo sacrificio para alcanzar el estado de angelismo a que aspira 
en el momento de su muerte. A su vez, este estado de perfeccionamiento 
espiritual marca la culminacién de la tarea iniciada por Maximiliano 
Rubin, amante y esposo de Fortunata, quien en su funcién de redentor 


1A la concepcién dindmica de los procesos psicolégicos y sociales sefialados 
por Eoff, podria muy bien agregarse el concepto dindmico de cultura representado 
por las modernas teorfas antropolégicas. Véanse, entre otros, Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York, 1937). La relacién de la personalidad 
con los cambios culturales es también uno de los mds importantes temas de es- 
tudio de la moderna antropologia. Véase al respecto el articulo de A. Irving 
Hallowell, “Culture, Personality, and Society,” en Anthropology Today, ed. por 
A. L. Kroeber (Chicago, 1953), pags. 597-620. 
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ofrece el sacrificio de la raz6n en aras de su amor incomensurable por la 
mujer perdida. A la luz de estas configuraciones religiosas podremos 
comprender mejor el dinamismo emocional que se halla a la base de la 
experiencia estética. 

También habria que explorar a fondo el aspecto puramente formal 
de las novelas de Galdés. Si el concepto de forma rebasa la simple 
manera de escribir, a la cual parece referirse Eoff cuando sefiala la 
“dissatisfaction over questions of form” por parte del lector (pag. 166), 
tendriamos que hacer un andlisis a fondo de sus técnicas de novelar en 
las cuales quedarian comprendidos sus procedimientos de narracién 
y descripcién, la funcién de los suefios en la novela, la tendencia a la 
caricatura, y los efectos humoristicos que alternan con escenas altamente 
dramatizadas. Con estas observaciones sélo queremos hacer notar que 
hay aspectos de la novela galdosiana que atin estén por examinar. El 
libro de Eoff representa una contribucién de importancia en los estudios 
galdosianos, e ilumina sobre bases sdélidas zonas fundamentales de la 
novelistica del gran escritor. 

Gustavo CoRREA 

University of Pennsylvania 


Pedro Salinas. Studien zu seinem dichterischen und kritischen Werk. 
Por Horst Baader. Kélner Romanistische Arbeiten. Neue Folge, 
Heft 6. Kéln, 1955: 277 paginas. 


Poeta, novelista, dramaturgo, ensayista, critico, autor de una versi- 
ficaci6n moderna del Poema del Cid, editor de textos de escritores es- 
pafioles de los siglos XVI y XVIII, traductor, profesor, organizador, 
Salinas ha sido uno de los hombres mas sencillos, naturales y amables 
de la Espafia del siglo XX: creador de una obra tan importante como 
variada y compleja. Su poesia ha sido ya objeto de numerosos estudios, 
algunos muy valiosos; su obra en conjunto es de esperar que sea estu- 
diada cada vez mds y mds. La influencia del profesor, la funcién del 
organizador, del hombre lleno de proyectos, su gran actividad sin premura 
ni desasosiego; su humanidad siempre dispuesta a dar un buen consejo, 
a hacer un favor; su amistad, su gran sentimiento sin sentimentalismo, 
su sincera lealtad, su seguro gusto literario, pueden perderse si los que 
le conocieron no dejan testimonio de esa parte tan noble de su persona. 

A la bibliografia sobre Pedro Salinas, ya muy extensa, viene ahora a 
afiadirse el trabajo de Baader con sus 277 pdginas, mds las del capitulo 
IV de la tercera parte sobre “El contemplado,” omitido, pues salié a 
luz en Romanische Forschungen, procedimiento de editar un estudio, 
dicho sea de paso, que no me parece digno de imitacién. Si trataba el 
autor de economizar espacio, podia haber suprimido la bibliografia del 
poeta, que esté redactada de manera muy incompleta y no presta ningin 
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servicio; le hubiera bastado, ademas, con referir al lector a los diversos 
repertorios bibliogrdficos acerca de la obra de Pedro Salinas, en lugar de 
presentar una lista de titulos que no tiene demasiado sentido. Es 
curioso que citando el nimero de Cruz y Raya en el que aparecié el 
articulo de Quiroga, no lo mencione en el texto ni lo tenga en cuenta en 
la Bibliografia. Ese estudio en su época fué importante y atin hoy se 
lee con gusto y provecho, ademds causé cierto revuelo en el mundillo 
literario. Eugenio Frutos publicé en el nimero 39 de IJnsula un brillante 
y profundo ensayo: “Ser y decir en la poesia de Salinas,” tampoco lo 
encontramos en Baader. Estos dos ejemplos se podrian multiplicar 
facilmente. 

El lector de Horst Baader, si ha vivido un poco dentro del circulo 
literario espafiol, se siente desconcertado al ver tratados algunos puntos 
de una gran riqueza anecdética, que quizd4s se podian pasar por alto, de 
una manera errénea y al parecer sin captar ni lo que tienen de anécdota 
ni su aspecto esencial. De indole mds grave es su afirmacién acerca del 
destierro del poeta. No sé todos los motivos que pudo tener Salinas 
para salir de Espafia, pero s{ sé que uno de ellos, sin que pueda caber la 
menor duda, fué de indole polftica. Se fué de Espafia al comenzar la 
guerra civil y murié sin haber vuelto a poner los pies en ella, a pesar de 
haber viajado por Europa. Con este hecho el autor hubiera podido 
formarse una opinién por sf mismo, ademds ningtin trabajo le costaba 
informarse. Ni aconsejo estudiar la actitud politica de un poeta ni lo 
censuro, lo tinico que me gustarfa dejar en claro es que no se pueden 
admitir declaraciones inexactas. 

Horst Baader ha estudiado con solicitud la obra erftica de Salinas; 
ha lefdo la poesia con interés y buena voluntad; su trabajo es dtil. 
Muchas de sus observaciones son vadlidas y aceptables; por citar una, 
indicaré la breve referencia al humor en Salinas, que relaciona con el de 
Ramén Gémez de la Serna, mostrando su diferencia. El humor de 
Salinas, advirtamos nosotros, tendré que ser estudiado en conexién con 
su lirismo. Menos acertadas me parecen las péginas que ha dedicado 
a la prosa; el teatro casi no ha sido tocado—dificultad de hacerse con 
los textos, acaso—y lo que dice sobre Los sanios, creo que en lugar de 
ayudar a comprender la obra despistaré por completo al lector. 

Joaquin CASALDUERO 

New York University 


La poesia de Blas de Otero. Emilio Alarcos Llorach. Oviedo, Univer- 
sidad de Oviedo, 1955: 112 paginas. 


Entre los poetas de la postguerra civil espafiola se destaca con ca- 
racteres propios y originales Blas de Otero. El autor de este trabajo, 
catedratico de Historia del Espafiol de la Universidad de Oviedo, lo leyé 
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como discurso inaugural del Afio Académico 1955-56. Se trata, pues, 
de un estudio limitado, por esa circunstancia, a una reducida extensién, 
y a una forma expositiva de voluntaria sintesis. Sin embargo, estamos 
frente a un estudio concienzudo, bien organizado y expresado, a cuya 
lectura debemos el mejor conocimiento y la apreciacién de lo que Otero 
significa en el panorama actual de la lfrica espafiola. Los polos opuestos 
de esa poesia, segtin puede ya verse, oscilan entre un garcilasismo de buen 
gusto, pero que bien pronto se amaneré, y un tremendismo angustiado y 
espectacular, de igual modo amanerado. Entre ellos, como punto de 
apoyo, real o falso, una poesia de tono religioso, del que muchas veces 
participaron ambos extremos. Como hace notar el autor, “uno de los 
libros que en estos afios vino a recordar que en poesfa lo importante era la 
sinceridad del poeta fué ‘Hijos de la ira’, de Damaso Alonso,” publicado en 
1944 y que verdaderamente sefiala un rumbo nuevo a esa poesia inquieta 
y como desnortada. En ese ambiente, con la realidad del hombre como 
fondo ;—del hombre con todos sus problemas, angustias y esperanzas— 
se nos aparece la poesia de Otero bien auténoma, distinguida por un 
acento de gran sencillez externa y de seria sinceridad en lointerior. Una 
poesia que no anda muy lejos de la de Unamuno—vasco también como 
el autor de‘‘ Angel fieramente humano’’—con recuerdos a veces de Quevedo, 
o San Juan de la Cruz, o Fray Luis. Recuerdos que por otra parte no son 
otra cosa que ecos de la mds escogida y noble tradicién. 

El discurso de Alarcos Llorach comprende dos partes de bien equilibra- 
da proporcién, en las que se estudia primero, el hombre y la obra, situan- 
do al poeta en su época y ambiente, y sefialando la aparicién sucesiva de 
sus libros; y después, la obra y la lengua con algunas consideraciones sobre 
el lenguaje poético de Otero; las llamadas ‘‘tonalidades del sentimiento,”’ 
que el autor agrupa en cuatro rubros, a saber: ruina y soledad, ansia y 
luz, obstinacién y violencia y por fin, remansos de sosiego; y paginas muy 
claras y justas sobre el ritmo y la sintaxis de estos versos. En todo, se 
trata de un buen estudio que nos presenta, sin pretensiones pero con 
claridad, la obra de un excelente poeta que por su originalidad y nobleza de 
expresién cuenta entre los mds importantes de la lfrica espafiola de hoy. 


EvGenio F.iorit 
Barnard College 


The University in the Kingdom of Guatemala. By John Tate Lanning. 

Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1955: xviii + 331 pages. 

This work grew out of the discovery by Dr. Lanning of the bulk of 
the archive of the Universidad de San Carlos de Guatemala. It was 
first planned as an introduction to a study of the Enlightenment in that 
university. As the investigation progressed, the author decided that a 
historical monograph containing a full account of how a Spanish uni- 
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versity operated was justified in its own right. No such detailed study 
has previously existed, even for Spain. 

One will find here relatively little of that history of academic culture 
in the Spanish Indies which we have come to expect from Dr. Lanning 
(see HR, VIII [1940], 369). For that we shall have to await his prom- 
ised second volume on San Carlos de Guatemala, and his general history 
of the Spanish universities in America (see p. v). 

The present book has a thesis: “‘In a kind of reverse order, ceremo- 
nialism is a dependable index to the progress of letters, philosophy, 
physics, and even medicine. Tell the scholar . . . what emphasis was 
placed on ceremonial observances in a certain epoch and he can tell you 
the state of literature, philosophy, and science. Concomitants of cere- 
monialism in literature are the certamen, the panegyric oration, even the 
acrostic . . . the counterpart of ceremonialism in philosophy is peri- 
pateticism! . . . it is no coincidence that Newtonian physics was intro- 
duced just as the bullfight was abolished in the University .. . the 
methodical doubt of Descartes came into vogue at the same time that 
student gangs . . . laughed the parading doctor right off his caparisoned 
mule” (p. 130). 

The claim, as stated, sounds extreme. One must not forget that 
Cervantes won a prize of three silver spoons at a certamen and that an 
acrostic accompanies the Celestina. As it applies to Dr. Lanning’s 
subject, the point seems well taken. As the temper of the colonial period 
began to change, the celebrations and the etiquette became irksome and 
created an increasing impatience in minds dedicated to such “useful 
knowledge” as the improvement of seeds, shoeing Indians, and the 
modernization of transport. In 1813 the civil authorities declared that 
they could no longer attend the fiestas of San Carlos and San Lucas 
celebrated in the university (143). 

The degrees conferred by San Carlos invalidate the assertion that 
culture in the Spanish colonies remained static. Their number rose 
sharply with the penetration of eighteenth-century philosophy and 
mounted steadily until independence (204). Until about 1770 all 
propositions to be defended came, frequently verbatim, from the tradi- 
tional courses. Thereafter, deviations in wording indicate eagerness on 
the part of master and pupil to correct the ancient formal text, par- 
ticularly Aristotle, with the principles of modern thinkers (215). Authors 
and editions of textbooks were changed without corresponding alterations 
in the university statutes: when a controversy in the eighteenth century 


1 Candidates for the doctorate in arts or philosophy were admitted to the 
degree with these words: “‘Ascende in Cathedram et sede in ea, ut tanquam 
Doctor Aristotelem possis expendere, ac interpretari.” For doctors in medicine 
the formula was “Hipocratem, et Galenum”’ (see p. 224, note 59). 
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led the professors of medicine to mention their authorities, it appeared 
that they were teaching the circulation of the blood, and extant notebooks 
show that they were using the medical treatises of the latest and most 
eminent Dutch, French, Italian, British, and Spanish authors (121). 
This is the more surprising because San Carlos was the Cinderella of 
colonial universities. The modern treatises were not in the library of 
that penurious institution; how the wretchedly paid professors came by 
them is a mystery. 

Dr. Lanning’s exposition of the founding and operation of the uni- 
versity could hardly be more full. There are three parts: Foundations, 
Academic Organization and Life, Struggle with Nature and Economics. 
An interesting feature is the Glossary of Academic and Other Words 
and Terms. Many definitions seem elementary, but not all: bachiller 
pasante graduate student; mozos drums for the parade on the eve of 
conferring a doctor’s degree; gracias al sacar exemptions, removal of 
disqualification, such as the condition of mulatto; noche finebre final 
examination for the licenciate. 

The studies of Dr. Lanning, like those of Irving A. Leonard (Books 
of the Brave, etc.) are removing the cultural history of Spanish America, 
and hence also that of Spain, out of the realm of the “notional” and of 
idées recues. The present book has an important place in that effort.’ 


Otrs H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


José Maria Heredia, primogénito del romanticismo hispano. Ensayo de 
rectificacién histérica. Por Manuel Pedro Gonzdlez. El Colegio de 
México, México, D.F., 1955: 160 paginas. 

En este libro el profesor Gonzdlez sienta la tesis de que José Maria 
Heredia merece el calificativo de primogénito del romanticismo hispano 
porque entre 1820 y 1825 penetré en el romanticismo antes que ningin 
otro poeta de lengua castellana (pég. 21). A este efecto sefiala poesfas 
de Heredia, de 1819 a 1826, en las que halla la “ténica romantica,” el 
“mood” y el “élan” romdnticos (pégs. 76 hasta el final). Recuerda 
también que esos poemas son anteriores en fecha a Elvira (1832), de 
Esteban Echeverria, y a El moro expésito (1834), de Angel de Saavedra, 
primeras obras romdnticas de la Argentina y de Espajia, respectivamente 
(pdgs. 46-47). La rectificacién histérica a que se refiere el subtftulo 


? I have noticed two curious errors. One should not speak of the universities 
of “Valencia, Lérida, Guesca. . . .” Ricardo del Arco has published two volumes 
of Memorias de la Universidad de Huesca. And Quevedo’s Vida de Marco Bruto 
is not “the satirical novel, Bruto, by Quevedo” (see pp. 245 and 295). 

1 Ver, sin embargo, sobre literatura romantica en castellano anterior a la 
publicacién de Elvira y El moro expésito, el volumen de Vicente Llorens, Liberales 
y romdnticos (México, 1954). 
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del libro tiende también a demostrar que la critica, desde Andrés Bello 
hasta José Marfa Chacén y Calvo, se ha fijado mas en la vinculacién de 
la poesia herediana con la de la escuela salmantina que en el temple 
romdntico de algunos poemas del cubano, sefialando que atin los criticos 
que apuntan a lo que el autor reputa aspectos romadnticos de Heredia no 
le reconocen la calidad de verdadero romdntico (pags. 20-21 y 49-63).? 

Piensa el Dr. Gonzdlez que Heredia ‘“‘entre 1820 y 1825 cayé bajo el 
influjo de los romdnticos [extranjeros] y los emulé sin saberlo ni darse 
cuenta” y sin utilizar por aquel entonces los términos “romdntico”’ y 
“romanticismo” (pdgs. 64-65). Afirma también que tras su regreso a 
México en 1825 se inicié en Heredia una reaccién anti-romdntica (pags. 
66 y 140 y sgts.) que le llevé hasta a abominar, en 1839, de “ ‘los pes- 
tilentes vapores del romanticismo’” (pdgs. 59 y 144). En resumen, 
segtin el Sr. Gonzalez, Heredia fue romadntico entre 1820 y 1825 solamente. 

No creo que nadie con sensibilidad literaria niegue la presencia en 
algunos de los poemas de Heredia de entre las fechas citadas, tan minucio- 
samente estudiados por el Dr. Gonzalez, de esa “‘ténica,”’ ese “‘mood’’ y 
ese “‘élan”’ romdnticos que él encuentra en ellos. Lo que debe notarse es 
que paralelamente (y ni que decir tiene que anterior y posteriormente) 
escribié6 Heredia con ténica tan poco romdntica (o en camino hacia el 
romanticismo, segin se quiera) como Cienfuegos. En muchos de los 
poemas en los que el Sr. Gonzalez halla notas para él netamente ro- 
manticas, sefiala también otras notas de procedencia neo-cldsica, es 
decir, que encuentra en esa poesia, como muy bien dice, ambivalencia 
estética, doble cardcter; véanse, por ejemplo, las péginas 81-82. 

De ese doble cardcter, de esa ambivalencia herediana da fe precisa- 
mente, y es confesién de parte, una nota que el propio Heredia puso en 
la edicién neoyorquina de su obra (1825) a un poema suyo titulado 
“Poesia” (que el Dr. Gonzdlez no comenta), y que dice: “‘jSe tendra por 
extravagancia esta tentativa de expresar el espfritu poético?”* Ca- 
racteriza Heredia en esos versos a la poesia como algo que eleva el corazén 
al bien y a la virtud, en ansia de gloria noble y bella, opinién que hubieran 
suscrito sin duda un Boileau o un Luzén. {Qué mds dice, pues, en el 
poema, que le inspira ese temor a ser considerado extravagante? Simple- 


* Coincide en esto el profesor Gonzdlez con su colega en la Universidad de 
California el profesor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, quien en su conocido manual, The 
Epic of Latin American Literature (New York, 1942), pégs. 51-54, dice que “En 
el Teocalli de Cholula” (1820) es el primer poema romdntico en castellano y que 
Heredia es un poeta romdntico, el primer poeta romdntico cronolégicamente de 
la América Hispana y Espafia. Repetia ahi el Sr. Torres conceptos que ya 
habia expresado en el “Comentario sobre la poesia romantica” de su Antologia 
de la literatura hispanoamericana (New York, 1939). 

* Cito por la edicién de José Maria Heredia, Poesias liricas, con prélogo de 
Elfas Zerolo (Paris, 1893), pags. 169-174. 
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mente, que la poesia es soplo arrebatador, torrente, pitonisa de fatidico 
acento. Nada de ello es nuevo. Lo que es nuevo, o por lo menos 
distinto de lo que hubiera hecho un setecentista, es el temple de algunas 
estrofas del poema, y Heredia no pudo menos de notarlo. Educado en 
el galo-aristotelismo literario, el hdlito platénico de algunos de sus versos 
debié asustarle. En ellos tiende, en efecto, a expresar el hallazgo de la 
poesia en la inspiracién, en el éxtasis, en lo irracional, en lo sobrenatural ; 
pero la nota que le pone al poema, ese temor a parecer extravagante, esa 
timidez, ese respeto al jqué dirdn?, esa ambivalencia precisamente, le 
detiene al umbral del romanticismo.*‘ 

Afiddase a ello su reaccién contra el mismo y su larga produccién 
(pre, par y post 1820-1825) que no desdice de las iltimas modas filoséficas 
y literarias de la Ilustracién (fabulas, poemas morales y de circunstancias, 
apelaciones a la libertad y apéstrofes a la tiranfa, etc.), y no resulta 
entonces descabellada la actitud de la mayorfa de los erfticos que no le 
reconocen el cardcter de verdadero romdntico. La frase ‘“‘poeta de 
transicién,” desinfectandola de toda nota peyorativa, al contrario, invis- 
tiéndola de la agénica distincién que realmente posee en el caso un buen 
poeta, parece pintiparada para Heredia. Hijo de la Ilustracién y fiel 
catélico, revolucionario y conservador, neo-clésico y romantico, Heredia, 
inmerso en los Ultimos afios de una era y los primeros de otra, participa 
de las dos. 

La obra del Sr. Gonzalez pone de realce los aspectos rom4nticos de la 
obra herediana. Otros erfticos prefieren colocar el énfasis en sus aspectos 
neo-clasicos. Ni el uno ni los otros tienen toda la razén; ni al uno ni a 
los otros falta toda la razén. 


Luis Moneui6é 
Mills College 


‘Para un examen mas detallado de este punto, véase mi conferencia publica 
“El concepto de poesia en algunos poetas hispanoamericanos representativos,” 
pronunciada en Ja Universidad de Cincinnati el 19 de octubre de 1955, que 
aparecera4 impresa en un préximo nimero de la Revista Hispdnica Moderna. 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. By a Number of Scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by S. C. 
Aston. Volume XVI (1954). Cambridge University Press, 1955: 
viii + 519 pages. 

The high standard of this indispensable bibliographical survey has 
been maintained (see HR, XXIII [1955], 129-130; XXIV, 257). The 
report on “Hispanic Studies” (pp. 169-211) is by: Ig. Gonzélez- 
Llubera (Language); R. B. Tate (Medieval Literature); J. Gibbs, A. 
Terry, and Miss M. Wilson (Literature, 1490-1700); and R. F. Brown 
(Literature, 1700 to the Present Day). We again should like to stress 
the advantage of a bibliographical survey, which compels the bibli- 
ographer to group his material according to what seems to him par- 
ticularly important in the year under review and gives him an oppor- 
tunity for critical comment or at least a summary of content, an 
opportunity properly used by the contributors to the Spanish section. 
A check of the Golden Age portion of The Year’s Work against the 
corresponding part of the Renaissance Bibliography of Studies in 
Philology (not listed, incidentally, by the contributors to the Spanish 
and German section, but not overlooked by the bibliographers of the 
French and Italian parts) shows that each of these bibliographies has 
entries missing in the other. We note particularly our British colleagues’ 
coverage of theological periodicals, such as Monte Carmelo and Revista 
de Espiritualidad. The report on Literature after 1700 is again very 
informative on ‘“‘what is going on” in present-day literary Spain. 

One inconsistency was noted: the authors of doctoral dissertations 
are sometimes mentioned by name (J. Gardiner on Iriarte, p. 200), 
sometimes omitted (dissertations on Cadalso, Isla [200], and Gracidn 
[189]). Correct the names of the authors mentioned on p. 171 to 
“Harriet S. Hutter” and “Uhrhan.” These unavoidable slight errors 
in no way diminish our gratitude for the great editorial care expended in 
this latest volume of The Year’s Work. 

A. G. R. 


Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organizations in the 
United States. Second Edition. Edited by Ronald Hilton. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1956: xiv + 448 pages. 
Professor Hilton’s Handbook was first published in 1942 by the 

University of Toronto Press and soon went out of print. The Handbook 
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is arranged by states, cities, institutions, and collections. The infor- 
mation supplied is based on the reports of the person most familiar with 
the collection and made easily accessible by a 55 page Index. As is to 
be expected, the general arrangement and in so far as possible the text 
have remained unchanged. A partial collation with the original edition 
shows many changes in detail: entries have disappeared, new ones have 
been added, and the information within each entry has been brought 
up to date, generally January 1, 1956. In the Preface the Editor 
expresses his thanks to a number of “‘Latin Americanists who formed a 
kind of ad hoc committee for the revision of the Handbook” and “under- 
took a final check of the collections in their respective areas.” The 
quarto format of the first edition has given way to the more practical 


octavo. 
A. G. R. 


List of Books Printed Before 1601 in the Library of the Hispanic Society 
of America. Offset Reissue with Additions. By Clara Louisa 
Penney. New York, 1955: xiv + 305 pages. 


We welcome the reissue of this well-known short-title catalog, first 
published in 1929 (xiv + 274 pages). The added pages 275-305 list 
the new acquisitions, 313 in number including facsimiles and photostats, 
rectify a very few entries of the first edition, and give many more cross 
references. The old Preface has been replaced by a new one which gives 
an “outline sketch” of the history of this unique library. 

The “References” of the original editions have been reproduced tels 
quels. A new, or at least a supplementary, list of references would have 
been advisable. As it is, numerous entries among the Additions are 
identified by an abbreviated reference to bibliographies nowhere listed 


in the Offset Reissue. 
A. G. R. 


Literatura europea y edad media latina. By Ernst Robert Curtius. 
Traduccién de Margit Frenk Alatorre y Antonio Alatorre. 2 Vols. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México-Buenos Aires, 1955: pages 
1-489, 499-502. 

La tradicién clésica. By Gilbert Highet. Traduccién de Antonio 
Alatorre. 2 Vols. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México-Buenos 
Aires, 1955: 449, 483 pages. 

The Spanish edition of Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mit- 
telalter, according to the “Advertencia de los traductores,” includes the 
numerous changes and additions of the second German edition (1954) 
as well as a few notes taken from the English version (1953). It also 
contains additions or deletions (supresiones) suggested or approved by 
the author himself, who read more than half of the translators’ work. 
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The Appendix ‘“‘Las bases medievales del pensamiento occidental” (pp. 
811-825) also has been translated from the English edition. It did not 
appear in either of the two German editions. Thus, now, after Curtius’ 
death, the Spanish version actually represents the author’s final views. 
It is an Ausgabe letzter Hand. Furthermore, the translators have in- 
corporated, in the form of square-bracketed footnotes, some additional 
references, furnished to a great extent by Sra. Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel’s extensive review article (RPh., V [1951-52], 99-131). They 
also have taken the trouble to verify and complete Curtius’ bibliog- 
raphical references, which were incomplete in the original edition (1948) 
due to post-war conditions. Ina note (p. 7) they list the most important 
reviews of Curtius’ book. 

The Spanish version of The Classical Tradition, likewise differs some- 
what from its English original, as the ‘‘Nota del traductor’”’ advises the 
reader. It contains the translator’s suggestions as accepted by the 
author and numerous additions and bibliographical references concerning 
the classical tradition in Spanish literature, supplied by the translator, 
Professor Alatorre, himself. These additions range from the insertion 
of Spanish authors in a summary list, e.g., at the beginning and end of 
Volume II (pp. 10, 11; 361) to passages of several pages, as on Latinisms 
in Spanish from the Cid to Géngora (I, 175-178) and on Géngora (I, 
272-277). In the chapter on translations numerous data concerning 
Spanish translations of classical authors have been added, others recti- 
fied (e.g., on translations of Homer [I, 184, n. 21]). Other passages 
have been considerably expanded and bibliographical references supplied, 
e.g., on the Celestina (I, 219-221, with note 34 added). Examples of 
Spanish prose of the Baroque have been furnished in Vol. II, 66, 70, 71 
n. 35, 74, 77. Hispanists are greatly indebted to Professor Alatorre 
for his contributions. They make an already excellent work still more 
valuable. 

Both works read very well in the Spanish translation. The Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica—which, incidentally, ought to drop its by now 
misleading adjective—is to be congratulated for their editorial initiative 
in general and for the painstaking care employed in the production of 


these two works in particular. 
A. G. R. 


Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal. Tomo III. C. 8S. I. C., Madrid, 

1952: 658 pages. 

With considerable delay, which is entirely the reviewer’s fault, we 
present in a very summary fashion the contents of this third volume of 
the series of homage volumes in honor of Menéndez Pidal’s eightieth 
birthday. Articles which have no bearing upon Hispanic literary or 
linguistic studies have been omitted. 
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I. Filologia. Antonio Badia Margarit, ‘‘Los demostrativos y los 
verbos de movimiento en iberorromdnico”’ (3-31). Vittorio Bertoldi, 
“Episodi dialettali nella storia del latino della Campania e dell’Iberia. 
Fortuna d’alcuni nomi italici in ‘-urius’ nel latino d’Iberia’”’ (33-53) 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, ‘“ ‘Hacer el primo’” (55-94). V. Garcia 
de Diego, ‘La uniformacién rfitmica en las oraciones condicionales” 
(95-107). F. Kriger, ‘‘La tornerfa, supervivencia de un antiguo oficio 
europeo” (109-123). Bertil Malmberg, “Le r final en espagnol mexi- 
cain” (131-134). Abelardo Moralejo, “Sobre los nombres toponimicos 
gallegos en -obre y sus afines’”’ (135-157). Angel Rosenblat, ‘“Género de 
los sustantivos en -e y en consonante” (159-202). Robert K. Spaulding, 
“Otro uso de no que’’ (203-209). 

Il. Literatura. Benedetto Croce, ‘“‘Traiano Boccalini, ‘il nemico degli 
spagnuoli’’”’ (217-227). F. de A. Carreres de Calatayud, ‘El color en la 
poesia de Gaspar Aguilar” (229-236). C.F. A. van Dam, ‘‘Dos sonetos 
espafioles desconocidos de un poeta portugués” (237-245). Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, hijo, “El estudiante pfcaro en el cuento tradicional” (247- 
264). Helmut Hatzfeld, “Artistic Parallels in Cervantes and Velézquez”’ 
(265-297). Francisco Maldonado de Guevara, ‘La teorfa de los géneros 
literarios y la constitucién de la novela moderna” (299-320). Alexander 
A. Parker, “La ‘agudeza’ en algunos sonetos de Quevedo” (345-360). 
Martin de Riquer, “‘Para la cronologfa del trovador Cerveri”’ (361-412). 
Henry Thomas, ‘An Unrecorded Sixteenth-Century Spanish Writing- 
Book, and more about Gothic Letters’ (413-420). Antonio Vilanova, 
‘El peregrino de amor en las Soledades de Géngora”’ (421-460). 

III. Historia. Ramén d’Abadal y de Vinyals, “El comte Bernat de 
Ribagorga i la llegenda de Bernardo del Carpio” (463-487). Juan de 
Mata Carriazo, “Notas para una edicién de la ‘Crénica’ de Alvar Garcia”’ 
(489-505). Antonio de la Torre, ‘‘Los estudios de Alcal4 de Henares 
anteriores a Cisneros (627-654). 


A. G. R. 
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Menéndez Pelayo, Marcelino. Poesias. I: Estudios poéticos; Il: Odas, epistolas 
y tragedias. Edicién Nacional de las Obras Completas de Menéndez Pelayo, 
LXI, LXII. C.8.1.C., Madrid, 1955: viii + 354, 321 p. 

Morley, Sylvanus G. The Ancient Maya. 3rd ed. Revised by George W. 
Brainerd. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal.: 494 p. 

Report of the Sixth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics and Language 
Teaching. Edited by Ruth Hirsch Weinstein, Georgetown University Press, 
Washington, D. C.: 195 p. 

Schaeffer, Wendell G. See Worcester, Donald E. 

Spitzer, Leo. Lingiiistica e historia literaria. Biblioteca Romanica Hispanica. 
II: Estudios y Ensayos. Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1955: 362 p. 

Tate, Robert B. Joan Margarit i Pau, Cardinal-Bishop of Gerona. A Biograph- 
ical Study. Manchester University Press, 1955: xi + 155 p. 

Torre Revello, José. José Toribio Medina y la historiografia argentina. Instituto 
de Literatura Iberoamericana de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de la Uni- 
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Asti, 1955: 79 p. 
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Caracas, 1955: 57 p. 

Villalobos R., Sergio. Indice de la coleccién de historiadores y de documentos rela- 
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+ 108 p. 
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Wey, Walter. Manual de literatura brasileira. Instituto de Cultura Uruguaio- 
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London, 1955: 20 p. 
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An Anthology of Old Portuguese 
By KIMBERLEY S. ROBERTS 


Contains 65 prose selections and 162 poems representative 
of Portuguese literature from the earliest documents up to 
and including the Cancioneiro Geral. Introductory material, 
notes and an Old Portuguese-Modern Portuguese-English glos- 
sary are provided. Many selections copied directly from the 
original manuscripts. 


434 pages $3.50 


Order directly from 


KIMBERLEY S. ROBERTS, Chairman 
DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
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Luis Velez de Guevara 
EI embuste acreditado 


por 
ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 


Coleccion Filologica, XII. Universidad de Granada, 1956: 
362 paginas. $2.25 






A Critical Edition with Introduction and Notes 


For your copy write to 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
College Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Basic Elements of Spanish 


By JOSEPH W. BARLOW. The basic principles of 
Spanish grammar, common idioms, and a thoroughly 
functional vocabulary are presented in this text. It 
offers beginning students, as a basis for progressive de- 
velopment of natural patterns of speech, text matter 
which deals with a variety of interesting subjects. An 
abundance of exercises is included. 


325 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 


Noche Oscura en Lima 


By JOSEPH W. BARLOW and KURT STEEL. This 

popular elementary Spanish reader offers the combina- 

tion of a dramatic story in a Latin American setting, a 

vocabulary limited to words and idioms in common use, 

and exercise drill material on weak points in the stu- A ¢ 
dent’s basic grammar. Ample notes furnish cultural 

material on Peruvian history and geography. 


136 pages, illustrated, $1.75. 


La Vida Espanola 


By DIEGO MARIN and NEALE HAMILTON TAY- 
LER. Exemplifying the authors’ belief that one of the 
most valuable parts of language study is its application 
to the understanding of the people who speak that lan- 
guage, this book provides much information about the 
way of life in Spain, both in the large cities and in the 
rural areas. 

251 pages, illustrated, $2.90. 


Veinte Cuentos Hispanoamericanos 


del Siglo XX 


By ENRIQUE ANDERSON-IMBERT and LAW- 
RENCE B. KIDDLE. Twenty short stories. by recent 
and contemporary Spanish American writers, illustrat- 
ing the most important literary currents of the last fifty 
years and representing all the literary regions of Span- 
ish America, have been collected in this book, accom- 
panied by superior editorial material. 


242 pages, illustrated, $2.75. 
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